Time  Inc.  buys 
Washington  Star 

Snowed  in  daily 
goes  on  tv  to 
deliver  news 

Seminar  puts 
focus  on 
business  news 
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Let  the  leaders  write! 


Charles  W.  Bailey,  Editor 

Minneapolis  Tribune 


Does  the  reader  still  think  he’s  a  part  of 
his  newspaper?  He  does  if  the  paper  he  reads  is  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Last  fall  we  invited  readers  to  write  for  their 
paper,  to  take  photographs  for  their  paper,  to  be  a  part 
of  their  paper. 

We  started  a  new  section  —  Neighbors  — 
as  part  of  our  enlarged  Saturday  Tribune.  Associate 
Editor  Wally  Allen,  who  thought  it  up,  called 
Neighbors  “above  all  a  ‘people’  section,  a  section 
for  -  and  partly  by  —  readers,  mainly  those  whose 
lives,  activities  and  thoughts  are  not  ordinarily 
covered.” 

We  cleared  one  whole  Neighbors  page.  We 
invited  readers  to  write  “about  a  person  you  have 
known,  an  experience  you  have  had,  something 
interesting  you  have  done,  an  event  that  meant  a  lot 
to  you,  whatever  you  think  people  would  be 
interested  in  reading.”  (Or  to  send  a  favorite  photo; 
we  promised  to  print  one  a  week.) 

And  did  they  respond!  Since  the  section 
was  started  in  late  August,  we  have  had  more  than 
800  offerings  from  readers,  with  written  pieces 
outnumbering  photos  about  3  to  1.  The  weekly  harvest 
has  been  as  high  as  70,  never  less  than  25  —  a  far 
greater  response  than  we  had  dared  to  hope  for. 

Not  incidentally,  readers  like  to  read  what 
other  readers  write.  Surveys  showed  that  less  than 
two  months  after  Neighbors  first  appeared  more 
than  half  of  our  readers  could  identify  the  section  by 
name  -  a  pretty  good  score  in  anybody’s  book. 
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by  Boro 


□  More  info,  on  Marsh  Mellows 

Other  features  of  interest 

Copley  News  Service  ......  . 

Dc-c  Q  io/>  Just  check  and  well  send  you  s 

P.O.  Box  190  >-1  ^  . 

San  Die«o.  CA  92 1 1 2  °  En«lehart  -  editorial  c 


Just  check  and  we  ll  send  you  samples 

□  Bob  En^lehart  —  editorial  cartcMinist 
Dear  Consumer  —  indepth  consumer  into. 

□  Geriatrics  —  senior  citizen  cartiMin 
Confidante  to  the  Stars  —  modern  psy¬ 
chological  column 
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j  Check  into  Marsh  Mellows 

I  Let  the  funky,  funny  characters  from  Willow  Marsh  swamp 
I  your  readers  with  laughter  six  times  a  week.  And,  MARSH 
I  MELLOWS  won’t  bog  down  your  comic  page  budget,  either. 

I  Write,  wire  or  call:  John  Moon  or  Ron  Wells,  Copley  News 
I  Service,  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,C A  921 12.  (714)  299-3131 
I  Ext.  1662. 

i  Cofisn  Mfiuls  Swvice 

J  Seri  inn  the  needs  of  newspapers 


Surviving  in  a  complex  world*The  slot  machine 
theory*Strengths,  frailties,  and  shared  water 


As  one  of  the  world’s  largest  industrial  organizations, 
we  know  we  can  retain  our  franchise  to  do  business 
around  the  world  only  as  long  as  the  job  we  do  is 
effective,  useful,  and  important  in  serving  people's 
needs.  And  only  as  long  as  people  realize  this. 

We  have  to  be  sensitively  concerned  with  soci¬ 
ety's  problems  and  hopes,  even  if  only  in  our  own 
self-interest,  because  we  are  intricately  involved  in  the 
complexities  of  this  increasingly  complex  world.  And 
we  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  the  success  of  a 
company  depends  in  part  on  factors  that  don’t  appear 
in  the  balance  sheet. 

We  believe  the  United  States  has  entered  a 
period  in  which  people  will  increasingly  want  to  know 
more  about  a  corporation  than  just  the  quality  of  its 
products  and  services.  We  believe  that  more  and  more 
people  are  going  to  want  to  know  something  of  the 
value  patterns  and  basic  convictions  of  the  individuals 
who  run  a  corporation,  the  individuals  who  in  many 
ways  set  the  tone  for  the  entire  company  and  who 
inevitably  exert  an  impact  on  society. 

Which  is  to  say  that  what  people  think  of  a 
company  has  a  lot  to  do  with  whether  or  not  it  makes 
money,  or  indeed  even  survives.  A  company  such  as 
ours  certainly  cannot  plead  that  it  exists  solely  to  sell 
goods  and  services  and  to  earn  a  profit.  No  such 
company  can  any  longer  take  for  granted  even  the 
right  to  ^  in  business,  because  that  right  could  be 
withdrawn  any  time  such  action  seemed  desirable  to 
enough  people. 

In  the  words  of  a  former  chairman  of  Mobil,  "No 
business  is  truly  safe  unless  it  serves  its  customers 
better  than  they  could  serve  themselves,  persuades 
them  that  it  is  doing  so,  and  retains  their  goodwill  in  the 
process.  One  can't  be  too  sure  how  long  corporations 
would  retain  their  present  opportunities  to  operate  at  a 
profit  if  making  money  were  their  sole  contribution  to 
society." 

Mobil  tries  to  be  a  good  employer,  a  good  sup¬ 
plier,  a  good  customer,  a  good  investment,  and  a  so¬ 
cially  conscious  organization.  We  try  also  to  be  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  aspirations  and  legitimate  needs  of 
minorities  and  others  of  the  disadvantaged,  to  en¬ 
vironmental  problems,  and  to  a  host  of  other  con¬ 
cerns.  And  we  would  not  argue  that  this  is  undiluted 
altruism. 

Clearly,  however,  a  corporation  labors  under 


severe  handicaps  in  trying  to  establish  itself  as  a  good 
citizen.  The  criteria  are  frequently  hazy  and  subject  to 
sharp  differences  of  opinion  among  contending 
groups.  There  are,  and  probably  always  will  be,  those 
who  find  something  sinister  in  the  very  existence  of  a 
large  corporation— particularly,  we  suppose,  a  large  oil 
company. 

Many  people  view  the  modern  corporation  as  a 
glorified  slot  machine  created  and  operated  by 
glassy-eyed,  flint-hearted  bankers,  lawyers,  and  tech¬ 
nocrats.  All  this  quite  naturally  plays  into  the  hands  of 
political  demagogues,  who  realize  that  relatively  few  of 
the  general  public  have  the  information  necessary  to 
make  value  judgments  where  complex  issues  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  technology  are  involved. 

Since  many  politicians’  concept  of  infinity  ex¬ 
tends  only  to  the  next  election,  it  is  probably  unrealistic 
to  expect  them  to  behave  otherwise.  But  this  com¬ 
pounds  the  problems  of  more-responsible  politicians 
and  of  businesses  that  are  laboring  to  persuade  the 
public  by  concrete  example  that  they  are  fair,  consci¬ 
entious,  public-spirited,  and  socially  desirable. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  all  businesses— or  any 
of  them,  for  that  matter— are  perfect.  Far  from  It.  But 
the  individuals  who  run  businesses  did  not  resign  from 
the  human  race  when  they  became  corporate  manag¬ 
ers.  And  the  individuals  who  devote  themselves  in 
such  large  measure  to  denouncing  our  industrial  civi¬ 
lization  do  not  thereby  acquire  halos.  We  all  have  our 
frailties. 

Having  said  that,  we  have  to  add  that  we 
are  mystified  that  so  many  of  our  critics  can  forget 
that  we  have  to  breathe  the  same  air  they  breathe, 
drink  the  same  water  they  drink,  live  in  the  same  towns 
and  cities  they  live  in,  enjoy  the  same  beaches  they 
enjoy,  and  exist  in  the  same  society  in  which  they 
exist.  How  could  we  possibly  be  oblivious  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  or  to  the  aspirations  of  an  upwardly  mobile 
society? 

We  think  the  public  is  ill-served  by  a  situation  in 
which  private  business  and  its  critics  find  themselves 
in  a  running  battle  of  charge  and  counter-charge.  In 
our  view,  our  country  needs  and  is  entitled  to  a  calmer, 
more  constructive  dialogue  to  delineate  more  sharply 
the  most  productive  relationship  between  business 
and  society.  That  way,  we  believe,  lies  the  best  hope  for 
the  future. 
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nil  YOUR 

CUSTOMERS  TO 
PlACE  TriEIR  ADS 
SOMEWHERE  ElSE. 

An  unusual  marketing  theory  on  the  surface,  but 
when  the  somewhere  else  is  a  Lester  A.  Stone 
scrapbook,  it  can  add  up  to  a  substantial  sales 
increase. 

Because  when  you  present  someone  with  one 
of  our  scrapbooks,  you’re  giving  him  a  very 
effective  way  to  record  his  advertising  campaigns 
and  plan  new  ones. 

Take  a  minute  to  show  him  how  to  use  it;  how  to 
note  sales  results  in  the  margins  and  show  him 
how  to  record  color  and  preprint  inserts. 

A  simple  enough  process. 

But  you  know,  during  all  the  time  we  Stones 
have  been  selling  scrapbooks,  we’ve  found  that 
the  best  way  to  get  someone  to  take  more  ads  is  to 
ask  him  to  put  his  ads  somewhere  else. 

m  LESTER  A.STONE, INC. 

P.O.  Box  590,  Holyoke,  Mass.  01040 

TEL:  (413)  532-7207 
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FEBRUARY 


17— North  Carolina  Farm  Press,  Radio  and  TV  Institute  of  N.C.  Farm 
Writers  and  Broadcasters  Association.  Sheraton-Crabtree  Motor  Inn, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

17-19— Mississippi  Valley  CAM  Association  and  National  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Telephone  Sales  Managers,  Watertower  Hyatt  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22-24- Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Seminar,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency,  Phoenix. 

22- 24— Pennsylvania  Press  Institute  Circulation  Seminar,  PNPA  Press 

Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

23- 24— "Graphics  and  Design  of  the  Weekend  Newspaper,”  College  of 

Journalism  and  Communications,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 
23-25— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Balti¬ 
more. 

23- 25— South  Carolina  Press  Association  winter  meeting,  Columbia. 

24- 26— Alabama  Press  Association,  Kahler  Plaza  Hotel,  Birmingham. 
26-28— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  production  confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency.  New  Orleans,  La. 

26- 28— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting,  El  Paso. 

27- 28— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Howard  Johnson  57  Motor  Inn,  Boston. 

27-March  2— Inter  American  Press  Association.  Hotel  President,  Cancun, 
Mexico. 

27-March  3— Pennsylvania  Press  Institute  Reporters  Training  Seminar, 
PNPA  Press  Center,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

27-March  4— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association/American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Marketing  Seminar,  Woodlands 
Inn.  Houston,  Texas 

MARCH 

2-3— Hendrix  Users  Group,  Radisson  Plaza.  Charlotte.  N.C. 

2- 5— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  mid-winter  board/ 

committee  meetings,  The  Breakers,  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

3- 4— Newspaper  Graphics  Seminar,  Western  Newspaper  Foundation, 

Arizona  State  University,  Tempe 

5-7— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Syracuse. 
7-9— International  Press  Institute  General  Assembly.  Lakeside  Interna¬ 
tional  Hotel.  Canberra.  Australia. 

12-17— Penney-Missouri  Awards  Workshop,  University  of  Missouri,  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

15- 17- America'East  78  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Philadel¬ 

phia  Marriott. 

17-18— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3 
Conference,  Mobile.  Ala. 

17-19— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester. 
Minn. 

16- 18— Circulation  Management  Seminar,  Western  Newspaper  Founda¬ 

tion.  California  State  Polytechnic  University,  San  Luis  Obispo. 
19-22— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  circulation 
promotion  seminar.  Hyatt  O'Hare,  Chicago. 

19-22— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  "News¬ 
paper  Research  and  How  to  Use  It,"  Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
Dallas 

22-24— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  circulation  semi¬ 
nar.  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  Richmond. 

30- April  1— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Seminar  on  Re¬ 

porting  Crime,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

31- Aprjl  1— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4 

Conference.  Akron,  Ohio. 

31-April  1— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region 
12  Conference,  New  Orleans.  La. 

APRIL 

1- 2— North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Jane  S. 

McKimmon  Extension  Education  Center,  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Raleigh.  N.C.  and  Hilton  Inn. 

2- 4— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  circulation  conference,  Marriott 

Hotel,  Cleveland. 

2-4— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association  Conference, 
Executive  Inn.  Evansville.  Ind. 

5— New  England  Advertising  Research  Day,  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,  Sheraton-Boston. 

5-9— Pacific  Area  Newspaper  Production  Association  annual  conference, 
Hyatt  Kingsgate  Hotel.  Sydney.  Australia. 
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How  to  tickle 
atycoon. 


Giving  You  The  Business 

By  Bill  Regardie 


“The  B4>  Piyoir 

The  turmoil  of  the  1970  s  has  created  a 
heyday  for  investigative  reporters,  crusading 
district  attorneys,  concerned  students  and 
the  general  moralist.  But  at  the  expense  of 
some  traditionally  profitable  professions. one 
order  in  particular  is  suffering  badly— the 
bagman  or  corporate  payoff  specialist. 

The  situation  has  gotten  so  out  of  hand 
that  my  good  friend  Robert  L.  Gladhandler 
called  me  for  help.  I  responded  to  his  cry 
and  agreed  to  meet  him  at  a  seedy  bar  down¬ 
town. 

Needless  to  say.  1  was  aghast  at  his  ap¬ 
pearance  when  he  straggled  in.  The  elegant 
corporate  lobbyist  whom  I  knew,  in  $500 
Saville  Row  suits,  the  friend  of  all  the  best 
maitre  d's.  someone  who  would  only  fly  first- 
class,  was  now.  simply,  little  more  than  a  bum. 

“My  god."  I  blurted.  "What  happened  to 
youT' 

'Tve  been  out  of  work.  I  can't  find  a  job. 
No  one  wants  a  specialist  like  me.  My  old 
friends  won't  accept  my  phone  calls.  My  wife 
left.  My  kids  at  college  changed  their  name. 
Even  my  analyst  won't  see  me . . .  You've  got 
to  help  me." 

“What  can  I  do'.'" 


“Get  me  a  job.  Anything.  Anything  at  all. 
I'veeven  tried  tosell  cars  but  they  told  me  they 
don't  want  my  kind." 

“O.K.."  I  said.  “Let's  start  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Maybe  we  can  find  you  something. 
What  do  you  do  bestT 

Gladhandler  leaned  across  the  scarred 
booth  and  whispered;  “Make  payoffs.  Bribes. 
To  anyone  and  everyone.  Money.  Booze. 
Drugs.  Young  girls.  In  Washington.  Wall 
Street.  London.  Beirut.  Anywhere.  Every¬ 
where.  Gosh.  It  was  a  great  life.  Entertain¬ 
ing  presidents,  veeps,  senators,  ambassadors, 
prime  ministers.  You  know,  of  course,  that  I 
speak  seven  languages:  I  can  even  fly  a  Lear 
jet." 

“How  did  you  get  started  in  this  sordid 
business'.'" 

"By  working  for  a  home  builder."  Glad¬ 
handler  said  softly.  “You  know,  paying  off 
local  zoning  officials.  I  made  farmland  worth 
millions  when  it  was  rezoned  to  apartment 
ground.  Then  I  moved  up  to  paying  off  plan¬ 
ning  officials.  Remember  back  in  the  late 
'50s  and  early  'bOs.  It  was  different  than  to¬ 
day.  I  was  their  friend. 

“And  as  those  zoning  officials  started 
running  for.  first,  county  elected  offices, 
then  at  the  state  level,  and  finally  on  to  Con¬ 
gress.  1  moved  up  with  them.  They  needed 
me.  And  I  needed  them. 

“It  was  a  beautiful  relationship  all 
around.  They  needed  campaign  a.ssistance. 
special  favors,  someone  they  could  work  with 
and  trust.  I  was  always  there  helping  out. 
Buying  big  bUxrksof  $1(X)  fund  raising  tickets; 
I  even  attended  some  of  the  affairs. 

“So  by  the  end  of  the  'W)s.  1  really  knew 
my  way  around  W;Lshington.  If  my  client 
wanted  to  attend  a  White  House  dinner,  or 
get  a  presidential  pen.  or  visit  a  cabinet  mem¬ 
ber.  all  he  had  to  do  was  ask.  1  could  deliver 
anything.  And  my  friends  who  by  now  ex¬ 
tended  into  both  parties'  national  offices 
knew  they  could  depend  on  me  at  campaign 
time.  Gosh,  it  was  a  beautiful  system." 

“You  were  doing  well."  I  said. 


“You  bet  1  was.  Then  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  I  got  to  the  top  of  my  profession.  My 
finest  hour.  I  went  to  work  for  the  biggest 
wheeler-dealer  of  all  . .  ." 

“You  mean ..."  I  interjected. 

“That's  right."  Gladhandler  said  trium¬ 
phantly." 

“We  worked  ti>gether  beautifully.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  don't  want  to  imply  that  he  bought 
everyone,  but  he  did  more  than  his  share. 
And  I  worked  on  the  big  stuff.  The  really 
big  ones.  You  know  those  two  $5().0(X)  pay¬ 
offs  to _ " 

I  nixlded. 

“Gladhandler  paused,  then  said  confi¬ 
dentially;  “I  made  them.  Delivered  them  per¬ 
sonally.  It  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my 
life.  Paying  off _ ” 

Gladhandler  now  seemed  like  a  man 
back  in  control.  I  could  only  marvel  at  how 
far  my  friend  had  traveled,  the  Horatio  Alger 
in  his  field.  In  just  20  years  he  climbed  from 
bribing  zoning  inspectors  to  the  level  where 
his  pay-t)ffs  were  accepted  in  the  finest  homes 
in  the  country. 

I  racked  my  brain  as  Gladhandler  sat 
there.  I  wanted  to  help  my  friend.  I  thought: 
pondered  a  couple  of  ideas.  Discarded  most. 
And  then  offered  a  suggestion. 

“Why  not  write  a  Ixxik.  You  know,  an 
insider's  kxik  at  business  and  power — how  to 
get  there  and  stay  there.  Many  people  with 
just  your  sort  of  talent  have  found  whole 
new  careers  for  themselves  in  the  literary 
world." 

But  the  blank  Ux)k  on  Gladhandler's 
face  showed  that  was  clearly  impossible. 
'Tve  never  put  anything  in  writing  in  my 
life." 

At  this  point  I  realized  there  was  only 
one  place  left  for  him.  I  excused  myself, 
went  to  the  phone  and  made  my  call.  I  re¬ 
turned  a  few  minutes  later.  “Gladhandler."  I 
said  triumphantly.  “1  think  I  got  you  a  job. 
The  money's  only  fair  but  you'll  love  it.  How 
would  you  like  to  teach  Business  Ethics  at 
HarvardT 


Introducing  the  first  syndicated  business  column  with  a  sense  of  humor. 

"Giving  You  The  Business.” 

Even  when  the  market  plummets  and  the  interest  rate  soars.  “Giving  You  The  Business"  still  brings 
a  smile  to  an  executive’s  face. 

More  important,  it  dramatically  increases  readership  of  your  business  page.  You’ll  find  that  people 
who  rarely  turn  to  the  financial  section  become  avid  fans  of  this  one  column. 

And  advertisers  who’ve  stayed  away  from  this  part  of  your  paper  will  be  surprised  by  the  results. 

Written  by  William  Regardie,  a  former  UPl  correspondent  and  currently  a  \Aibshington,  D.C. 
magazine  publisher,  "Giving  You  The  Business”  is  available  for  a  limited  time  on  a  trial  basis. 

The  column,  presently  being  syndicated,  is  sent  weekly  in  camera-ready  form. 

Please  direct  all  inquiries  to  Regardie  Publications,  8401  Connecticut  Avenue,  Chevy  Chase, 
Maryland  20015.  (301)  986-1330. 
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Hundreds  of  awards — cash  prizes,  scholarships, 
fellowships  and  grants — are  presented  to  writers, 
reporters,  cartoonists,  photographers  and  journal¬ 
ism  students.  E&P’s  1978  Awards  Directory  lists 
nearly  300  of  those  available  now,  with  addresses, 
deadlines  and  requirements.  Subjects  are  as  di¬ 
verse  as  the  news:  Everything  from  arthritis  to  water 
supply — ^foreign  relations  to  horse  racing,  and  one 
of  them  may  be  right  up  your  alley! 

$3  per  copy.  Send  for  yours  today! 


Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $3.00.  Please  send  me  my  copy 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  1978  Journalism  Awards  Directory. 

Name  _  _  _ 
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City  State  .  .  Zip 

(New  York  State  residents  add  8%  sales  tax.) 


Newsbriefs 


Tribune  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Trihune,  .\i‘w  York 
Daily  \ews  and  other  newspapers,  said  its  1977  earnings  in¬ 
creased  33'i  to  a  record  $56.1  million  from  $42  million  in 

1976.  Revenue  rose  I  Kv  to  $897.9  million  from  $809.8  mil¬ 
lion.  Koui  th  quarter  net  income  increased  I79r  to  $20  million 
from  $17  million.  Revenue  in  the  quarter  was  $256.7  million, 
up  129^  from  $228.6  million  the  year  earlier.  Stanton  R. 
Cook,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  closely 
held  concern,  said  1977  results  reflect  improved  economic 
conditions  and  “strong  performances  by  each  of  our 
divisions — newspaper  publishing,  newsprint-forest  products 
and  broadcasting.” 

Jjf  *  * 

Cpset  by  what  it  deems  tu  be  unfavorable  coverage  in  the 
Harre  ( \  t.)  Times  Ar)>us,  the  city  of  Barre  has  launched  its  own 
mimeographed  paper  to  provide  what  it  calls  favorable  news 
about  the  city.  The  newsletter  has  claimed  circulation  of 
2.500  and  is  distributed  at  irregular  intervals  by  local  mer¬ 
chants  and  available  in  public  buildings.  The  paper  will  cost 
the  city  about  $1.0(K)  a  year,  and  is  usually  two  sides  of  an 
8x11"  sheet  of  paper. 

A  stmng  endorsement  for  newspaper  advertising  was  given 
by  Sanford  K.  Fox,  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
plain  paper  copier  division  of  Canon  IJ.S.  A.,  Inc.  In  a  letter  to 
the  company's  network  of  dealers  in  the  United  States.  Fox 
urged  the  use  of  local  newspapers  “to  make  the  advertising 
program  effective.”  While  pointing  out  that  Canon  will  be 
using  television,  radio  and  national  magazines.  Fox  told 
dealers  that  local  newspaper  advertising  will  “pinpoint  the 
source  for  the  company's  copiers.”  A  series  of  ad  mats  has 
been  prepared  by  Dentsu  Advertising  for  dealers.  The  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  charged  against  Canon’s  dealer  co-operative 
program. 

^  ♦ 

Advertising  in  New  England  newspapers  was  up  in  1977 
over  1976,  according  to  just  released  Figures  from  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  with  morning  pa¬ 
pers  showing  the  largest  gains,  a  102.390  increase  in  lineage. 
Eighty-five  New  England  papers  showed  linage  gains  in 

1977.  with  20  papers  reporting  losses,  according  to  the 
bureau,  which  also  reported  that  preprint  advertising  for 
New  England  papers  was  up  229f  during  1977. 

Classified  and  legal  advertising  led  the  local  and  national 
categories  with  a  9.809f  increase  for  New  England  papers, 
with  local  advertising  up  3.069^  and  national  advertising  up 
3.22%. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  SalTir,  publisher,  .Vcm-  York  Trih,  confirmed  this 
week  that  Joseph  Coors,  owner  of  Coors  brewery  in  Golden, 
Colo.,  has  invested  money  in  the  paper.  Saffir  said  Coors, 
who  is  a  supporter  of  Ronald  Reagan  and  has  been  linked  to 
the  John  Birch  Society,  is  not  a  major  shareholder. 

*  ^ 

Brian  J.  Donnelly  has  been  appointed  publisher  of  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  newspapers  by  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  Donnelly.  43, 
has  been  a  publisher  since  1971  for  3  Gannett  papers  in 
Newburgh,  N.Y.;  Rockford,  111.,  and  Bimiingham,  N.Y.  He 
joined  Gannett  in  1956  as  a  sports  reporter. 
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Was  secrecy  the  right  course? 

News  of  the  impending  crash  of  a  Soviet  satellite  contain¬ 
ing  a  nuclear  reactor  was  received  rather  calmly  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  Of  course,  it  was  announced  the  device  would  not 
be  a  threat  to  any  populated  area  but  would  land  in  some 
remote  spot  in  the  wilds  of  Northern  Canada. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  revealed  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
governments,  and  later  the  Canadian  government,  had 
known  for  more  than  a  month  that  the  crash  would  take 
place  but  had  kept  the  news  secret  in  order  to  avoid  panic.  It 
was  hoped  it  might  land  in  some  ocean  area.  One  wonders  if, 
in  that  case,  these  governments  ever  would  have  released 
the  story. 

We  fully  expected  to  read  editorial  comment  in  some 
medium  questioning  the  right  of  governments  to  hide  such 
information  for  so  long  a  period.  But  not  a  line  did  we  see. 
Media  apparently  accepted  the  government  decision  “to 
prevent  panic”  as  the  right  one  in  this  instance. 

We  wonder  how  much  advance  notice  the  U.S.  government 
would  have  given  us  if  it  became  certain  a  heavily  populated 
area  would  be  hit.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  anyone  in  government 
that  a  more  severe  panic  situation  would  have  occurred  with 
a  sudden  announcement  that  the  nuclear  device  would  land 
in  the  New  York,  Chicago,  or  San  Francisco  area  within  48 
hours  as  opposed  to  preparing  everyone  a  month  in  advance 
that  such  an  eventuality  might  take  place? 

Two  letters-to-the-editor  of  the  New  York  Times  last  week 
(there  may  have  been  more  received  but  not  printed)  raised 
questions  apparently  no  newspaper  editor  has  asked:  This 
governmental  concern  to  protect  the  public  is  disturbing — 
isn’t  there  a  severe  violation  of  basic  rights  when  a  govern¬ 
ment  decides  such  information  is  too  frightening  for  its  citi¬ 
zens  to  digest?  Should  our  government  protect  us  from  what 
we  need  to  know? 

The  administration  in  Washington  should  re-think  its  po¬ 
sition  on  such  secrecy  in  view  of  this  evidence  of  public 
concern,  no  matter  how  small,  and  editors  might  consider 
that  some  readers  are  way  ahead  of  them  in  their  concern 
for  their  “right  to  know.” 

A  bum  rap  for  p.m.s. 

The  announcement  that  an  evening  newspaper  in  a  major 
city  will  suspend  publication  in  the  near  future  has  led  to 
reports  that  evening  newspapers  are  in  trouble  generally. 
Its  a  bum  rap!  There  are  four  times  as  many  evening  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country  as  morning  newspapers  and  they  sell 
10  million  more  copies  per  day  than  morning  papei’s.  Doesn’t 
sound  like  “trouble”  to  us  in  any  general  sense. 
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MUSICAL  CHAIP^S 


Letters 


BIRD  HUNTING 

I  he  story  (H&P.  January  28)  about  the 
efforts  of  our  newspiipei  to  gain  some 
release  for  west  Texas  ranchers  from  the 
killing  of  their  lambs  and  goats  by  ram¬ 
paging  golden  eagles  editorialized  that 
ranchers  should  be  allowed  to  shoot 
golden  eagles  on  ranches  that  are  lamb- 
ing. 

The  headline  said.  "Daily  w'ages  fight 
to  shoot  endangered  golden  eagle."  I  he 
golden  eagle  is  not  endangered.  It  is  not 
listed  as  an  endangered  species  and  it  is 
estimated  there  are  more  than  40.000  in 
this  country. 

A  big  part  of  the  problem  we  face  in 
educating  the  public  to  this  problem  is  a 
misconception  that  the  golden  eagle  is 
endangered.  It  is  not.  The  bald  eagle  is 
an  endangered  species  and  we  agree  it 
deserves  protection. 

You  can  shoot  a  human  being  trying  to 
steal  the  typewriter  from  your  desk,  but 
a  rancher  cannot  touch  a  golden  eagle 
killing  his  defenseless  lambs,  its  just  not 
fair. 

I  lcki.k  Suiucri.am) 
(Suthciiaiid  is  publisher  of  .Sou  Anaclit 
(  Tex . )  Standard-  Tim  cs . ) 

V  'i»  "i* 

CHILDREN  VIEWS 

The  childrens’  responses  (h&P. 
January  21)  were  interesting.  However, 
neither  the  questions  nor  the  answers 
were  true  indicators  of  how  children 
"feel  "  about  newspapers  or  even  of 
what  they  "know"  about  newspapers. 

I  wonder  if  it’s  necessary  or  even  im¬ 
portant  for  a  6.  7  or  even  10  year  old  to 
be  able  to  define  the  job  of  a  newspaper 
publisher.  Many  of  us  in  the  industry 
would  find  it  difficult  to  look  our  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  eye  and  define  their  func¬ 
tions. 

To  find  out  what  kids  know  about  a 
newspaper  we  should  ask  them  what 
kinds  of  things  they  can  find  in  a  news¬ 
paper  that  are  useful  to  them.  Ask  them 
also  what  stories  they  remember  reading 
or  having  read  to  them  that  made  them 
happy  or  sad  or  inspired  them  to  read  on. 
Ask  them  in  some  way  to  relate  the 
newspaper  to  their  everyday  lives. 

In  our  local  Newspaper  In  Education 
(NIE)  program  we  warn  teachers  of 
elementary  students  to  stay  away  from 
lists  of  newspaper  terms  and  job  descrip¬ 
tions  that  are  apt  to  make  the  newspaper 
seem  as  dull  as  some  textbooks.  Instead, 
we  encourage  exploring  the  newspaper 
and  relating  ads  and  stories  to  the  chil¬ 
drens'  specific  experiences. 

We  try  to  show  children  that  the 
newspaper  is  a  vital  and  exciting  source 
of  information  and  pleasure  through 
photos,  stories  and  atks  that  relate  to 
their  lives. 

One  day,  as  older  students,  there  will 


be  a  time  for  unlocking  the  miracle  of  the 
newspaper  industry  and  exploring  every 
cornel  of  the  newspapei  pioduction 
process.  But.  let  s  fiisi  instill  a  desire  to 
want  to  know  what  it’s  all  about.  Let’s 
ask  the  kids  if  the  newspaper  has  mean¬ 
ing  to  them,  not  what  the  meaning  of 
"newspaper”  is. 

Tom  Eoi.iNti 

(i'uliiig  is  in  charge  of  educational  ser¬ 
vices  i'oi  Colnmhus  (O.) />/.s/r«/t7i. 

HARRIS  SURVEY 

The  report  on  the  special  Louis  Han  is 
survey  on  interest  in  hard  news.  (January 
21).  states  that  the  media  news  staffers 
‘‘seriously  underestimate  the  interest 
their  readers  have  in  hard  news." 

I  suggest  this  version  instead:  "seri¬ 
ously  underestimate  the  interest  which 
their  readers  .SAY  they  have  in  hard 
news." 

There  is  often  a  considerable  dilfer- 
ence.  1  feel,  between  what  citizens  state 
that  they  want,  in  talking  to  an  inter¬ 
viewer.  and  what  these  citizens  actually 
pay  attention  to  in  the  newspaper. 

The  proper  and  correct  and  fashiona¬ 
ble  thing  these  days  is  to  be  interested  in 
public  affairs. 

So.  when  asked  about  his  interest  in 
public  affairs,  why  should  the  citizen 
demean  himself- by  claiming  "low  inter¬ 
est"  when  it’s  just  as  easy  to  say  "high 
interest?" 

Gary  Steiner  some  years  ago  surveyed 
a  large  number  of  residents  of  New  York 
City  on  television  preferences.  For 
example:  What  do  you  think  of  content? 
What  type  of  content  do  you  want  more 
of?  Steiner  also  asked  respondents  to 
keep  diaries  of  their  television  viewing. 

A  number  of  respondents,  mostly  well 
educated,  asked  for  more  "information” 
programs. 

However,  when  they  faced  an  actual 
choice  of  on-the-air  right-now  programs. 


including  information  and  enteilainment. 
those  who  .isk  for  "more  information"  in 
questionn.ure  responses  actually  chose 
the  infol  m.ition  programs  c>nly  five  times 
in  one  hundred. 

On  anothci  question,  lespondenls 
were  asked  to  choose  between  “more 
inloi malion"  and  ‘‘belter  enleilain- 
menl."  Ol  the  viewers  who  put  "more 
inloi  malion"  ahead  of  better  entertain¬ 
ment.  only  .J  per  cent  backed  up  this 
choice  with  action  when  it  came  to 
choosing  channels;  97  per  cent  chose  the 
entertainment  over  the  inlormation. 

In  olhei  words,  it  is  very  easy  to  ‘‘say 
the  right  words"  m  expicssing  prefer¬ 
ences  on  media  content,  but  making  the 
real  right  now  choice  is  something  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Steinei  sums  it  up  this  way:  "So  the 
argument  that  v  iewers  consume  so  much 
trivia  because  trivia  till  the  schedule  is 
confronted  with  the  hard  fact  that  even 
the  most  discriminating  viewers  choose 
the  trivia  more  often  than  not  when 
something  else  is  available — especially 
when  that  something  else  is  a  serious, 
informative  show." 

Two  other  problems,  of  the  sort  which 
plague  us  in  so  many  surveys  of  attitude, 
deserve  mention: 

1.  What  about  the  "nature”  of  na¬ 
tional  news?  The  citizen  who  says  words 
in  favor  of  national  news  may  be  thinking 
of  an  air  crash  story  from  Phoenix,  a 
feature  on  a  new  super  Sportsdome  in 
Xville.  or  a  Hash  fiood  which  kills  55. 
The  media  stalfer  who  sees  low  interest 
may  be  thinking  of  Carter  impact  on 
Eurodollar  fluctuations,  or  a  statistics- 
filled  report  on  a  field  test  of  negative 
income  lax.  or  the  tentative  "need"  to 
store  helium  gas  to  prepare  for  a  highly 
uncertain  ‘‘need’’  for  future  long¬ 
distance  energy  transmission. 

2.  What  about  the  "format"  of  na- 

(Coniimicd  on  page  U) 
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—  Beat  — 

ALIVE! 

The  first  weekly  national  newspaper 
supplement  to  bow  in  25  years  is  alive 
and  kicking  up  a  storm! 

•January  21st — Born  in  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat! 
•January  22nd — Born  in  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 

Baltimore  News  American! 

•  January  24th — Born  in  the  Bergen  Record  and 

9  small  cities  in  seven  other  states! 

Opening  Weekly  Circulation:  1^525^000! 

Over  the  next  36  weeks  of  circulation  rollout^  YOUTH  BEAT  will 
grow  to  12y  700y000  weekly — in  41  cities — in  the  top  100  Markets! 

It  took  three  years  of  blind  belief  to  make  it  happen — and  we 
invite  you  to  join  us  in  caressing  our  readers  every  week! 

Come  with  us — ive  talk  to  America's  teens^  and  it's  a  growing  love 
affair! 


YOUTH  BEAT — published  by  FYI  Communications^  Inc. 
425  Park  Avenue  Souths  New  York,  New  York  10016 
(2m  889-6075 


George  R.  Lloyd^  Allan  Morrell^  Herb  Moloney ^  Jr. 

Director  of  Sales  Publisher  Director  of  Marketing 

Murray  L.  Konecky 
Director  of  Advertising 
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Allbritton  sells  Star 
to  Time  for  $20  million 


Sale  of  the  Washiiif’ton  Star  to  Time, 
Inc.  for  $20  million  was  announced  (Feb. 
3)  by  Joe  L.  Allbritton,  chairman  of  The 
Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co.,  and  James 
R.  Shepley,  president  of  Time,  Inc. 

At  Times'  insistence,  Allbritton  will 
remain  at  the  Star  as  salaried  publisher 
for  not  less  than  five  years.  Allbritton 
told  a  press  conference  that  he  will  re¬ 
main  in  complete  charge  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  including  personnel.  He  declined 
to  reveal  the  amount  of  his  salary. 

“The  Star  will  remain  just  as  much  a 
Washington  newspaper  as  ever,”  Allbrit¬ 
ton  said.  "At  present,  we  plan  neither 
additions  to  the  staff  nor  changes  in  the 
newspaper,  although  the  vast  resources 
of  Time  will  now  be  available  to  us.  We're 
happy,  however,  with  both  the  content 
and  the  format  of  the  Star  as  it  is.” 

In  addition  to  paying  Allbritton  $20 
million  for  the  newspaper  Time  will  as¬ 
sume  all  the  Star's  indebtedness,  includ¬ 
ing  an  $8  million  mortgage  on  the  plant 
near  the  Capitol  that  was  first  occupied 
in  March  of  1959. 

The  sale  affects  only  the  Star,  not  the 
parent  corporation,  Washington  Star 
Communications,  which  will  continue  to 
publish  the  Patterson  (N.J.)  News,  Union 
City  (N.J.)  Dispatch,  Westfield  (Mass.) 
Erenittfi  News. 

Besides  the  Star  itself,  the  only  part  of 
Washington  Star  Communications  that 
would  pass  to  Time  with  the  present  deal 
would  be  ownership  of  the  Washington 
Star  Syndicate. 

The  Star,  now  125  years  old,  was  once 
the  dominant  newspaper  in  Washington 
but,  beginning  in  1970,  has  operated  in 
the  red.  Allbritton,  a  Texas  banker  and 
businessman,  assumed  control  through  a 
1974  stock  purchase  agreement  with 
members  of  the  Kauffmann  and  Notes 
families,  which  previously  had  operated 
the  newspaper  since  1867.  At  that  time, 
the  Star  was  widely  viewed  as  a  dubious 
business  investment,  and  speculation 
was  rampant  as  to  the  newspaper's 
chances  for  survival. 

”1  have  worked  hard  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  Star  as  a  responsible  and 
significant  newspaper  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  1  believe  we  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  success”  Allbritton  said.  “1 
am  pleased  to  continue  to  work  at  this 
task  with  the  backing  of  a  company  such 
as  Time,  Inc.,  which  is  dedicated  to 
editorial  excellence.” 

Allbritton  was  able  to  put  the  Star  in 
the  black  for  the  first  time  since  1970  in 


one  quarter  of  1977.  At  present  the  Star 
has  a  circulation  of  349,475  daily  and 
336,680  on  Sunday.  This  compares  with 
The  Washinf>ton  Post's  541,074  daily 
and  762,825  Sunday.  The  Post  also  is  far 
ahead  in  advertising  linage. 

At  his  press  conference,  Allbritton 
told  reporters  that,  although  he  had  had 
friends  on  Time  for  a  long  period,  actual 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  had  ac¬ 
tually  begun  only  in  the  last  week  of 
January.  He  said  that  no  one  at  The 
Star  knew  of  the  sale  till  Thursday, 
February  2,  after  he  had  personally 
closed  the  deal  with  a  handshake  in  New 
York  and  had  then  returned  and  given 
the  news  to  his  associates  the  same 
day. 

As  long  ago  as  the  middle  sixties, 
rumors  were  rampant  in  Washington  that 
Time,  at  that  time  anxious  to  buy  a  major 
metropolitan  daily,  was  negotiating  for  the 
Star.  One  thing  that  gave  added  impetus 
to  the  rumors  was  the  fact  that  a  Star 
editor  was  seen  conferring  with  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  Time,  although  the  conferences 
actually  only  concerned  the  possibility  of 
obtaining,  through  Time  syndication, 
pictures  from  the  still  nourishing  Life 
magazine  and  editorial  matter  from  Time. 

The  Star  sale  announced  last  week 
still  needs  approval  by  the  directors  of 
both  Time  and  The  Star,  actions  expected 
to  be  taken  by  February  16,  with  the 
actual  sale  taking  effect  on  February 
19,  according  to  what  Allbritton  told 
his  press  conference. 

In  New  York,  Donald  Wilson,  of 
Time's  public  relations  department,  de¬ 
nied  that  the  affiliation  of  Newsweek 
with  the  Washington  Post  had  anything 
to  do  with  Time's  decision  to  acquire 
Washington's  only  other  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  “We  feel  we  can  make  the  Star  a 
highly  financially  successful  investment,” 
he  said  pointing  out  that  the  Washington 
area  is  unique  in  the  United  States  in 
that  its  average  annual  household  in¬ 
come  is  $10,000  greater  than  that  of 
New  York  and  $13,000  greater  than  Los 
Angeles.  He  also  pointed  out  that  possi¬ 
bilities  for  advertising  revenue  had  been 
enhanced  by  recent  entry  into  the  Wash¬ 
ington  market  of  such  prominent  stores 
as  Saks,  Neiman-Marcus  and  Blooming- 
dale's. 

Time  Inc.  agreed  to  buy  the  Evening 
News  of  Newark,  N.J.  in  the  1960  but 
backed  out  in  a  dispute  over  the  value  of 
the  property.  The  News  folded  a  few  years 
later.  Time  acquired  a  string  of  17  Chi- 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 

cago  weekly  newspapers  in  1969. 

Many  were  disturbed  by  Allbritton's 
announcement  that  no  additions  to  the 
staff  were  planned.  In  the  past  several 
months,  a  dozen  or  so  resignations  had 
strained  morale  in  the  newsroom.  Some 
of  the  unrest  dates  back  to  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  James  Bellows  as  editor,  back  in 
November.  Bellows  was  popular  with 
the  staff  and  many  thought  his  leav¬ 
ing  the  scene  boded  ill  for  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Since  Bellows'  departure,  Sidney  Ep¬ 
stein,  managing  editor,  has  served  as 
acting  editor.  At  his  press  conference, 
Allbritton  declined  to  reveal  when  and 
if  Bellows'  position  will  be  filled,  nor 
would  he  say  whether  he  planned  to 
promote  Epstein  to  fill  the  job. 

While  Allbritton  said  that  Time  per¬ 
sonnel  will  not  become  part  of  the  Star's 
staff,  he  did  not  say  that  Shepley  will 
serve  on  its  board  of  directors  and  that 
Shepley  had  been  invited  to  serve  as 
chairman. 

While  Allbritton  has  lost  money  on  his 
investment  in  the  Star  since  1974,  it 
appeared  he  may  have  amassed  a  far 
offsetting  profit  in  his  purchase  of 
Washington  Star  Communications,  Inc., 
the  parent  company  that  included  radio 
television  properties  in  addition  to  the 
newspaper. 

He  purchased  the  corporation  for  about 
$38.5  million  and  has  spent  an  estimated 
$25  million  in  absorbing  losses  on  the 
newspaper,  thus  making  his  total  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  neighborhood  of  $63  million. 

He  has  sold  two  radio  stations,  WM  AL- 
fm  and  am,  to  the  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  for  $16  million,  however.  Also, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  approved  Allbritton's  sale  of 
WJLA-tv,  the  ABC  outlet  in  Washington, 
to  Combined  Communications  of  Phoe¬ 
nix  in  exchange  for  KOCO-tv,  the  ABC 
outlet  in  Oklahoma  City.  In  addition, 
Allbritton  would  get  $55  million  in  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  of  Combined  Communica¬ 
tions. 

Four  citizen  groups  are  seeking  to  de¬ 
lay  the  exchange  of  television  stations, 
however,  and  it  could  be  that  Allbritton 
might  want  to  withdraw  on  the  trade, 
now  that  he  is  selling  the  Star.  The  plan 
to  dispose  of  WJLA-tv  was  developed  to 
comply  with  FCC  regulations  limiting 
newspaper  ownership  of  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  same  city. 

There  were  FCC  repercussions  to  the 
sale  of  the  Star  to  Time.  Some  members 
felt  that  they  had  approved  the  deal  with 
Combined  Communications  mainly  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  serve  to  keep  the 
Star  alive  but,  with  the  deal  with  Time, 
they  had  been  misled  and  what  they  had 
done  seemed  unnecessary. 
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Chicago  Daily  News 
may  fold  on  March  4 

Bv  Celeste  Huenergard  “one  unit  and  one  contract  (covering  to  write  for  Field  F'nterprises. 

both  papers). ■*  editor-in-chief  James  Over  the  last  IS  months,  the  company 
Whether  or  not  the  Cliicdf^o  Doily  Floge  said  in  the  same  article.  has  spent  "  1 .5  million  out  of  a  designated 

Wit  v  will  li\e  to  sec  lO.J  was  still  being  Neither  Floge  or  Field  could  be  S2  million,  trying  to  breathe  circulation 

debated  by  union  officials  and  manage-  reached  for  comment.  life  back  into  the  failing  daily, 

meni  this  week.  Inside  sources  indicated  that  as  many  new  “grid'  format  was  introduced 

Most  observers  called  its  survival  as  .SO  to  7.s  .Sun-Times  starters  would  be  last  .September  (F!&l’,  .Sept.  17).  along 

chances  nil.  asked  to  leave  to  make  room  for  Daily  with  new  sections,  star  columnists  and 

The  future  of  the  102-yeai-old  after-  News  people.  But  a  Sun-Times  news  an  intensive  radio  and  tv  campaign, 

noon  paper  became  an  official  question  executive  called  the  figures  "exagger-  But  Field  said  that  the  paper  has  still 
mark  February  when  the  board  of  di-  ated."  "fallen  short  of  the  revenues  necessary 

rectors  of  Field  Fnterprises  Inc.,  pub-  If  the  paper  folds,  he  continued,  those  for  healthy  operations." 
lishers  of  the  Daily  News  and  morning  numbers  should  be  substantially  lower  Gerald  Minkkinen.  executive  director 
Chicoiio  Sun-Times,  voted  to  "con-  because  of  certain  employes  who  are  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  which 

template"  ceasing  publication  of  the  considering  outside  options  or  who  are  lepresents  both  Sun-Times  and  Daily 

daily  on  March  4.  I97S.  approaching  retirement.  News  editorial  employes,  said  Guild 

Following  the  board  meeting,  pub-  The  possibility  of  the  Sun-Times  be-  members  had  met  with  management 

lisher  Marshall  Field  climbed  upon  a  city  coming  a  24-hour  paper  was  a  subject  Monday.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  of  last 

room  desk  and  told  the  150  Daily  News'  company  officials  would  not  discuss  be-  week. 

staffers  crowded  around  him  of  the  com-  cause  of  ongoing  labor  negotiation  scs-  A  proposal  to  spearhead  a  circulation 
pany's  decision.  si(>ns.  drive  among  other  labor  unions  and 

"Since  September  .JO.  1974.  the  direct  Field  did  indicate  in  an  interview  be-  community  groups  was  proposed  by  the 
costs,  principally  labor  and  newsprint,  of  fore  the  proposed  closing,  that  the  Sun  Guild  on  Tuesday.  Minkkinen  said, 
publishing  the  Daily  News  have  ex-  Times  would  publish  24  hours  in  the  It  is  still  not  known  how  many 
ceeded  its  advertising  and  circulation  event  its  sister  paper  went  under.  noneditorial  employes  would  lose  their 

revenue  by  $21 .700.(M)0.''  the  .J6-year-  .Stuart  and  others  said  that  two  poten-  job  as  a  lesult  of  the  paper's  closing.  One 

old  publisher  said.  tial  buyers  had  made  overtures  regarding  teamster  official  did  say  that  it  looked  as 

"The  annual  excess  of  these  costs  the  Daily  News  seveial  months  before  if  15  to  KKtofthe  160  Daily  News  drivers 
over  revenues  has  grown  from  $.J.5  mil-  the  Februaiy  .J  announcement,  but  that  might  be  out  of  woik. 
lion  in  1975  to  $11  million  presently.  "the  negotiations  or  conversations  never  In  a  separate  development.  .Anthony 
"During  the  three  year  period  from  got  beyond  the  point  of  expression  of  Martin-Trigona.  a  Chicago  investor  and 

September  .JO.  1974  through  September  interest.  Democratic  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 

JO.  1977.  the  aveiage  daily  circulation  of  "Of  course,  we'll  listen  to  any  offers  in  ate.  said  he  has  offered  Marshall  Field 
the  Daily  News  declined  from  J97.59S  to  that  connection."  Stuart  said.  "But  quite  $2.50.0(K)  "to  purchase  the  trade  name. 
.J29.07S.''  candidly,  the  tmancial  condition  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  the  goodwill  and 

Dramatic  changes  m  leader  habits  and  paper  and  the  trend  of  its  revenues  as  certain  intangible  assets  of  the  paper." 

lifestyles  in  the  past  20  years  have  also  related  to  costs  are  such  that  1  doubt  that  The  .J2-year-old  Trigona  also  said  he 

caused  problems  for  the  afternoon  paper,  anyone  would  seek  to  purchase  it."  was  "working  on  a  plan"  to  bring  out  an 
Field  indicated.  Floge  reportedly  spent  last  weekend  afternoon  daily  by  March  .5.  "I've  con- 

The  Field  board  ““doesn't  see  any  informing  some  Daily  News  and  Sun-  tacted  Rupert  Murdoch  to  see  if  he's  in- 

reasonable  way  to  make  (the  paper)  via-  Times  staffers  what  their  futures  would  terested."  he  said, 
ble."  James  G.  Stuart  Jr.,  executive  be  with  the  papers.  The  Daily  News  has  been  in  the  Field 

vicepresident  and  general  counsel  of  I  oye  Miller  Jr.,  chief  of  the  .Sun-Times  family  sinee  1959  when  the  current  pub- 
Field  Enterprises,  said  in  a  press  confer-  Washington  Bureau,  said  he  was  called  lisher's  father.  Marshall  Field  IV,  bought 
ence  afterwards.  to  Chicago  on  February  4  and  told  he  it  from  John  S.  Knight  in  1959. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  management  was  being  fired.  He  said  he  was  also  told  Its  pages  have  carried  some  of  the 
had  put  off  the  proposed  elosmg  for  three  at  that  time  that  Raymond  R.  Coffey.  most  prestigious  bylines  in  journalism 

weeks  to  give  the  paper's  unions  ““every  chief  of  the  Daily  News  bureau  in  Wash-  history.  And  its  trophy  case  holds  15 

opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  make  ington.  would  take  over  his  position.  Biilit/er  Pri/ers  and  numerous  awards — 

proposals  toward  finding  a  way  out  of  the  ““I  think  they  want  to  keep  as  many  the  most  recent  of  which  is  the  1978  Wil- 

situation.  Daily  News  readers  as  possible  and  Cof-  liam  Allen  White  .Sweepstakes  for  edito- 

““We  intend  to  meet  the  requirements  fey  writes  for  the  Daily  News."  Miller  rial  w'riting.  The  paper  found  out  it  had 
of  the  labor  law'  that  we  engage  in  these  said.  won  the  award  a  few  hours  before  the 

discussions."  he  said.  However.  ““I  Miller,  who  will  stay  on  with  the  Field  pending  closure  rumors  became  a  con- 
don't  want  to  raise  any  false  hopes."  paper  until  March  4.  said  no  one  else  firmed  reality. 

The  Daily  News  reported  in  its  Feb-  from  the  two  bureaus  had  been  asked  to  Donald  M.  Wilson,  vicepresident- 
ruary  4  issue  that  if  the  paper  did  fold,  leave.  corporate  and  public  affairs,  for  Time 

““tentative  plans  called  for  increasing  the  Keyes  Beech,  a  pulit/cr  pri/c-winning  Inc.,  said  the  company  has  not  discussed 
size  of  the  morning  Sun-Times  staff  from  foreign  correspondent  w  ho  was  moved  the  possibility  of  publishing  an  afternoon 

its  present  level  of  about  2.J0  to  between  to  Washington  w  hen  the  Daily  News  daily  newspaper  in  Chicago  if  the 

260  and  280."  closed  its  overseas  bureaus,  had  already  Chiea^o  Doily  News  ceases  publication. 

There  arc  222  Daily  New  s  editorial  planned  to  retire  before  his  65th  birthday  Time  Inc.  owns  the  17  weekly  Pioneer 
employes.  this  summer.  Miller  said.  Newspapers  that  circulate  in  north- 

Staff  reductions  would  be  handled.  Pulitzer  prize-winning  columnist  Mike  western  suburban  areas  of  Chicago.  The 

Considering  the  two  papers' employes  as  Royko  has  reportedly  agreed  to  continue  papers  were  acquired  by  l  ime  in  1969. 
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California  shoppers 
are  making  a  profit 


By  John  Consoli 

The  goal  of  a  shopper  or  free  weekly 
run  by  a  daily  newspaper  should  be  to 
make  money  and  in  Visalia.  California,  a 
small  town  180  miles  northeast  of  Los 
Angeles  and  240  miles  southeast  of  San 
Francisco,  that  is  exactly  what  happens. 

The  Visalia  Times-Dclta,  a  daily  with  a 
circulation  of  19. .MM),  has  been  putting 
out  a  weekly  paper  to  supplement  daily 
circulation  for  some  2.S  years  and  since 
1969  has  also  been  putting  out  a  “mini¬ 
weekly.”  Both  papers  are  distributed 
free  and  in  1977  the  net  revenues  of  the  2 
weeklies  was  over  $7.S0.0(M). 

The  two  weeklies  carried  a  combined 
total  of  244,000  inches  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ing,  44.(K)0  inches  of  classified  and  2.000 
inches  of  national  advertising  in  1977. 

Times-Delta  publisher  Clifford  Barn¬ 
hart  touted  his  weekly  “shoppers”  dur¬ 
ing  a  seminar  entitled  “Maximizing  Your 
Marketing  Impact”  at  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  sales  conference  in  Atlanta. 

Despite  being  the  only  daily  published 
in  Visalia,  a  town  of  nearly  .M),000.  the 
Times-Delta  faces  competition  from  two 
other  dailies  and  four  weeklies.  Some 
circulation  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  dailies  also  filter  into  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

In  order  to  advertise  in  the  regular  or 
mini-weekly,  advertisers  must  also  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  daily  at  the  regular  open 
rate.  Cost  of  running  an  ad  in  the  regular 
weekly,  which  runs  44  to  .^2  pages  per 
week  and  has  a  circulation  of  21,500,  is 
$1.25  per  inch  for  contract  advertisers 
and  $1.45  per  inch  for  non  contract  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Cost  of  an  ad  in  the  mini¬ 
weekly,  which  averages  from  6  to  12 
pages  and  has  a  circulation  of  10,0(K),  is 
75  cents  per  inch. 

Ad  salesmen  on  the  Times-Delta  are 
paid  lO-cents  per  inch  commission  on 
each  ad  appearing  in  the  weekly  and 
5-cents  per  inch  on  ads  appearing  in  the 
mini-weekly.  Carriers  and  motor  route 
people  who  deliver  the  weekly  papers 
are  paid  an  additional  3  cents  per  copy 
according  to  Barnhart. 

Sales  commissions  for  the  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  alone,  according  to  Barnhart,  aver¬ 
age  between  $350  to  $6(M)  per  month. 

The  weeklies  will  also  carry  preprints 
at  the  rate  as  charged  to  run  in  the  daily 
Times-Delta.  Barnhart  said  up  to  seven 
preprint  inserts  have  run  at  one  time. 

As  far  as  the  news  content  of  the  week¬ 
lies,  Barnhart  said,  “we  try  to  keep  the 
front  page  clean  of  ads.  All  the  news  is 
selected  from  that  which  ran  in  the  daily 
during  the  week.”  He  said  there  is  an 


attempt  to  offer  a  good  mix  of  local, 
county  and  state  stories,  but  no  national 
news. 

Barnhart  said  the  mini-weekly  was 
started  following  an  offer  by  discount 
store  giant  K  mart,  which  said  it  would 
run  three  pages  of  advertising  in  the  daily 
Times-Delta  if  the  paper  came  out  with  a 
mini-weekly  to  fill  the  void  around  some 
of  its  stores. 

Barnhart  stressed  that  in  addition  to 
making  it  easier  for  the  advertisers  to 
cover  the  total  market,  the  shoppers 
make  a  profit. 

Bay  area  weeklies 
buy  copy  system 

Dollar  Saver,  publisher  of  13  weekly 
tabloid  newspapers  serving  Fast  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  has  purchased  a 
CPS  300  Dymo  Copy  processing  system. 

The  group  of  community  papers  has  a 
total  audited  circulation  of  some  2(H).(HH) 
households.  The  papers  carry  about  4(M) 
pages  of  ads  weekly  in  the  24  to  56  page 
issues. 


Letters 

(Conliiuuul  Jrom  [Uif’c  7) 


tional  news?  The  60  per  cent  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  who  place  high  interest  in  national 
affairs  may  be  thinking  of  a  column  of 
very  brief  mostly  spot  news  items  such 
as  appear  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  66  per  cent  of  media 
staffers  who  did  not  feel  the  public  would 
be  “very  interested”  in  national  news 
may  have  been  thinking  of  thousands  of 
words  on  the  financing  and  structural 
problems  facing  coal  slurry  transmission 
lines,  or  of  the  many  facets  to  be  covered 
in  doing  an  adequate  cost-benefit 
analysis  of  a  dozen  solar  energy 
schemes. 

1  am  strongly  in  favor  of  more  hard 
content  in  the  media.  Media  staffers 
should  work  toward  increasing  hard  con¬ 
tent.  But  media  workers  should  not  as¬ 
sume  that  out  in  those  living  rooms  the 
demand  is  overwhelming  for  this  type  of 
content — content  which  eats  up  reader 
time  and  usually  demands  careful, 
thoughtful  attention. 

Above  all,  we  need  more  substantial 
research  into  exactly  what  readers  mean 
when  they  declare  they  want  “more” 
hard  news. 

Lesi.ie  G.  Moeller 

(Moeller  was  for  many  years  director  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.) 


NAMED — Robert  E.  Rhodes,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.) 
Home  News  since  1970,  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller  and  Times,  a  member  of 
the  Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc. 
group.  Rhodes,  50,  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  in  1949.  In 
1953  he  became  a  reporter  and  re¬ 
write  man  for  the  Co/umbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen  and,  2  years  later,  joined 
Newsday,  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  daily. 

In  his  10  years  at  Newsday  he  served 
as  a  reporter  and  departmental  editor, 
becoming  Washington  bureau  chief  in 
1962.  In  1965  he  left  Newsday  to  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  the  Janes¬ 
ville  (Wise.)  Gazette,  a  position  he 
held  until  becoming  executive  editor 
in  New  Brunswick  in  September,  1970. 

Landmark  acquires 
Hughes  tv  station 

Agreement  by  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions.  Inc.,  to  purchase  television  station 
KLAS-tv  from  .Summa  Corporation, 
owned  by  the  Howard  Hughes  estate, 
was  announced  by  Frank  Batten,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Landmark,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Lummis,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Summa. 

KLAS-tv  is  a  CBS  affiliate  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

Landmark,  headquartered  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  Va..  also  operates  WTAR-tv, 
WTAR-am,  and  WKEZ-fm  in  Norfolk 
and  formerly  operated  WFMY-tv  in 
Greensboro,  N.C.  Landmark  sold  the 
Greensboro  station  to  Harte-Hanks  in 
January  1977.  and  announced  last  month 
an  agreement  to  purchase  television  sta¬ 
tion  KNTV,  the  ABC  afilliate,  in  San 
Jose,  California. 

Landmark  owns  the  Virfiinian-Pilot 
and  the  Ledger-Star  and  other  daily 
newspapers  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.C.,  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  and  El 
Cajon.  Calif.  It  publishes  non-daily 
newspapers  and  operates  commercial 
printing  plants  in  Kentucky.  Indiana, 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  operates  14 
cable  television  systems  in  10  states. 
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Quality  business  reporting 
discussed  at  seminar 


I.  William  Hill 

The  press  spent  a  day  last  week  ( Feb¬ 
ruary  I)  with  educators  and  business 
leaders  to  explore  what  each  can  do  to 
improve  the  quality  of  reporting  on  busi¬ 
ness  news  and  the  economy. 

The  seminar — described  as  “A  Na¬ 
tional  Leader  Discussion” — was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Foundation  for  Economic 
Freedom  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers  in 
Washington. 

William  G.  Mullen,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation.  leading  the  discussion  on  what 
the  press  can  do,  put  forward  a  l.^-point 
program,  including  having  larger  news¬ 
papers  develop  editorial  advisory  boards 
consisting  of  leaders  in  the  fields  of  fi¬ 
nance.  industry,  labor,  government, 
education  and  consumerism.  Small 
newspapers  might  develop  a  stable  of 
businessmen  to  write  guest  columns. 

Dr.  Ray  E.  Hiebert.  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  speaking  for  educators,  decried 
present  economic  illiteracy  and  proposed 
a  break  with  present  college  journalism 
accrediting  requirements  to  allow  jour¬ 
nalism  students  to  learn  economics  in  a 
professional  way  by  having  journalism 
taught  in  journalism  school. 

Led  by  James  N.  Sites.  NAM  senior 
vicepresident  and  president  of  the  spon¬ 
soring  foundation,  a  number  of  proposals 
were  put  forward  as  to  what  contribu¬ 
tions  business  itself  can  make.  Sites  elic¬ 
ited  such  suggestions  as  persuading  top 
business  leaders  to  quit  hiding  from  the 
press  behind  PR  men,  to  face  the  press 
openly,  defining  objectives,  and 
cooperating  in  building  channels  for 
business-media  communication  at  quiet 
times  that  would  serve  both  sides  at 
times  of  crisis.  They  would  also  be  urged 
to  take  on  journalists  for  brief  periods  as 
interns  and  to  talk  at  journalism  schools 
where  students  would  learn  business  is 
people  and  not  just  exploitation. 

Mullen  opened  the  discussions  by 
pointing  out  that  nothing  can  be  done 
until  the  press  acknowledges  that  there 
currently  are  problems  in  business  re¬ 
porting. 

Then,  going  into  his  program,  he  stres¬ 
sed  the  necessity  for  business  news  being 
a  regular  part  of  the  newspaper,  thus 
convincing  the  reader  he  can  always  find 
business  news  in  the  publication. 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Jr.,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  pointed 
out  that  in  many  newspapers  business 
news  is  not  relegated  to  business  pages 


but  appears  on  the  first  page  or  local 
page. 

Schurz  also  made  the  point  that,  in 
South  Bend,  he  had  already  made  use  of 
an  editorial  advisory  board  to  help  his 
newspaper,  as  Mullen  suggested. 

Mullen  went  on  to  say  that  he  believes 
conscious  efforts  must  be  made  to  im¬ 
prove  the  way  newspapers  present 
economic  and  business  news.  He  urged 
separate  sections,  and  more  interesting 
writing,  especially  that  featuring  people, 
as  the  W<///  Street  Journal  has  done. 
Mullen  also  made  these  points: 
Newspaper  executives  must  make 
education  in  economic  and  business  mat¬ 
ters  available  both  to  editors  and  repor¬ 
ters.  He  stressed  that  this  would  include 
gaining  understanding  of  business  ter¬ 
minology. 

Newspapers  must  make  efforts  to 
work  with  publishers  and  schools  of  both 
economics  and  journalism  to  develop 
and  improve  business  and  economic  re¬ 
porting. 

Improved  education  would  then  allow 
even  small  circulation  newspapers  to  de¬ 
velop  some  expertise  in  the  field. 

Editors  should  take  advantage  of  in¬ 
creased  economic  knowledge  to  develop 
more  and  more  sources  in  the  business 
field. 

Newspapers  should  learn  the  inside 
business  prejudices  of  various  groups  af¬ 
fected  by  public  policies,  especially 
“Who  gets  what?” 

Reporters  must  learn  to  go  beyond  the 
handout  and  the  press  conference  state¬ 
ment,  finding  out  “what  the  handouts 
don't  say  and  what  is  left  unsaid  by  a 
corporate  representative  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference." 

Reporters  must  develop  more 
“follow-up"  on  business  and  economic 
stories,  developing  “tickler”  files  to 
make  later  checks  after  a  story  has  been 
printed. 

Reporters  must  “reduce  everything  to 
the  lowest  possible  common  de¬ 
nominator”  by  telling  what  effect  the 
new'  plant,  the  new  tax  proposal,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  real  estate  assessments,  or  the 
new  jobs  program  will  have  on  the  reader 
of  the  newspaper.  This  would  mean 
translating  many  a  wire  service  story 
into  local  terms. 

Reporters  and  editors  must  “be  aware 
of  the  high  responsibility”  involved  in 
reporting  business  and  economic  news. 

Speaking  on  what  the  electronic  media 
can  do,  James  Hulbert,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  saw  different  problems  for 
television  and  radio. 


“We  can  only  handle  business  news  in 
two  days.”  he  said.  “First  is  the  one-or- 
two-minute  presentation  on  a  news 
show;  the  other  is  production  of  a 
documentary,  a  slow,  lengthy  process.” 

Hulbert  pointed  to  the  great  difficulty 
presented  in  the  language  of  business  and 
economics  so  far  as  broadcast  media  is 
concerned. 

“This  keeps  it  from  having  any  reality 
for  the  average  man,"  he  said.  “Most 
people  want  the  good  life,  but  most 
people  aren't  aware  that  it’s  business 
that  produces  the  good  life.” 

This  led  William  McPhalter,  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  to  state  that  he  tries  to  teach 
students  that  “business  is  people,  not 
concrete  and  glass.” 

Herbert  F.  Klein,  vicepresident  of 
Metromedia,  Inc.  in  Los  Angeles, 
criticized  the  average  business  execu¬ 
tive's  wariness  regarding  the  press.  This 
subject  later  led  to  an  interchange  be¬ 
tween  editor  William  E.  Giles  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News  and  John  W.  Fisher,  president 
of  the  Ball  Corporation. 

Fisher  questioned  why  so  many  repor¬ 
ters  nowadays  are  cynics,  “always  try¬ 
ing  to  tear  down  rather  than  build  up” 
people  and  institutions.  Giles  replied  by 
pointing  out  that  public  relations  men  in 
business  are  the  ones  who  have  made 
cynics  of  journalists,  Fisher  asked  why 
so  many  reporters  ask  “stupid  ques¬ 
tions.”  Giles  countered  by  saying  that 
there  are  no  stupid  questions,  only 
“stupid  answers”  and  that,  if  business 
leaders  would  be  open  with  the  press, 
what  appeared  in  the  press  about  busi¬ 
ness  might  well  be  different. 

Hiebert,  in  his  talk,  said  that  present 
teaching  of  economics  fails  to  provide 
the  reporter  with  what  he  needs  by  not 
giving  him  enough  background  and  by 
not  connecting  economics  with  the  real¬ 
ity  of  life.  Pointing  out  that  the  accredit¬ 
ing  group  for  journalism  schools,  the 
American  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism,  holds  that  a  student  with  a 
journalism  major  can  take  only  25  per 
cent  of  his  courses  in  journalism  and  that 
the  rest  must  be  in  liberal  arts,  Hiebert 
contended  that  this  is  far  too  restrictive 
and  keeps  students  from  developing 
skills  in  business  writing. 

Larry  Birger,  business  editor  of  the 
Miami  News,  made  the  point  that  stu¬ 
dents  can  be  steered  toward  business 
writing  by  being  exposed  to  business 
leaders  if  the  latter  are  invited  to  speak  at 
journalism  schools. 

Giles,  who  formerly  worked  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  declared  that  the 
Journal  likes  recruits  from  liberal  arts 
studies  rather  than  from  journalism 
schools.  Pointing  out  that  the  reporter 
must  have  an  overall  viewpoint  on  busi¬ 
ness  coverage,  Giles  declared  that  “most 
businessmen  know  only  their  own  busi- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Television  delivers  news 
for  snowed  in  newspaper 


Getting  your  daily  newspaper  by  tele¬ 
vision  is  supposed  to  be  the  wave  of  the 
future. 

For  the  Bloominfiton  (Ind.'  Herald- 
Telephone,  it  became  a  reality  of  the 
present  when  south  central  Indiana  was 
raked  by  the  worst  blizzard  in  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  January  25  and  26. 

When  14  inches  of  snow  and  drifts  5  to 
8  feet  high  made  general  distribution  un¬ 
feasible  January  26,  four  members  of  the 
newspaper's  news  staff  went  on  WTIU. 
Indiana  University's  educational  televi¬ 
sion  station,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
present  the  day's  news. 

Spot  announcements  were  purchased 
on  the  Bloomington  radio  station  to  ad¬ 
vise  snowbound  area  residents  that  they 
could  get  their  daily  newspaper  via 
television  beginning  at  4  p.m. 

The  production  was  a  joint  effort  of 
Herald-Telephone  and  WTIU  personnel. 

H-T  Editor  Bill  Schrader  teamed  with 
WTIU  public  affairs  producer  Katie  Lar¬ 
son  and  newscaster  Margaret  Joseph  an¬ 
chored  the  show  and  three  members  of 
the  newsroom  staff,  sports  editor  Bob 
Hammel,  police  reporter  Tom  Ritchie 
and  county  reporter  Kurt  Van  der  Dus- 
sen  provided  eye  witness  accounts  of  the 
ravages  of  the  storm  and  either  news  in 
the  Thursday  newspaper. 

WTIU  director  of  programming  Keith 
Klein,  who  produced  the  show,  origi¬ 
nally  scheduled  it  for  an  hour  but  ex¬ 
tended  the  time  to  an  hour  and  a  half 
when  viewer  response  proved  so  over¬ 
whelming. 

After  spending  the  first  30  minutes  of 
the  show  discussing  the  storm  and  show¬ 
ing  pictures  appearing  in  the  Thursday 
newspaper  viewers  were  asked  to  tele¬ 
phone  in  special  requests  for  information 
or  sections  of  the  newspaper  that  should 
be  read. 

Callers  flooded  the  WTIU  telephones. 
Read  the  comics.  All  six  participants 
on  the  show  shared  responsibilities  for 
providing  the  narratives  as  the  tv 
cameras  panned  the  Thursday  comic  sec¬ 
tion.  Henry  provided  a  challenge  for  the 
nanators. 

Read  the  obituaries.  Read  Ann  Land¬ 
ers.  Read  the  horoscope.  Read  the  day's 
editorials.  These  were  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  handled  along  with  dozens  of  storm 
related  questions  that  dealt  with  the 
practical  problems  facing  Bloomington 
area  residents.  What  grocery  stores  are 
open?  What  roads  are  closed?  Where  can 
heating  oil  be  obtained? 

WTIC  officials  indicated  the  viewer 
response  was  higher  than  any  phone-in 
show  it  had  ever  carried. 

By  Friday  the  blizzard  had  abated. 
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While  only  2,000  newspapers  could  be 
delivered  on  Thursday,  the  majority  of 
the  city  zone  circulation  was  delivered 
on  Friday. 

WTIU,  however,  had  a  number  of  re¬ 
quests  for  another  “Newspaper  on  Tele¬ 
vision”  show  so  the  4  to  5:30  p.m.  slot 
was  resei'ved  for  presentation  of  the  Fri¬ 
day  news. 

Radio  spots  were  again  purchased  to 
make  the  public  aware  of  the  show  and 
viewer  response  was  even  greater  than 
on  Thursday. 

The  public,  hungry  for  local  news  and 
regular  newspaper  features,  warmly  re¬ 
ceived  the  effort. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  subsequently 
published  a  reader  wrote: 

"We  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
unique  television  presentations  of  The 
Herald-Telephone  during  the  snow-in. 

"They  were  not  only  innovative  and 
needfully  informative  but  clever  and 
thoroughly  entertaining  as  well. 

“Few  things  we've  done  at  the  news¬ 
paper  have  been  as  well  received  or  gen¬ 
erated  as  much  comment  as  the  news¬ 
paper  on  television,”  editor  Schrader  in¬ 
dicated.  "The  effort  was  genuinely  ap¬ 
preciated  by  people  who  would  have 
otherwise  had  to  do  without  their  daily 
newspaper.  The  response  was  gratifying. 
Bloomington  residents  obviously  feel  the 
Herald-Telephone  is  a  very  important 
pail  of  their  lives.” 


Newspaper  on  radio 

A  radio  station  stepped  into  the  breach 
for  a  newspaper  during  a  recent  snow 
storm.  WERI  read  the  Westerly  (R.l.) 
Siin,  page  by  page,  to  its  listeners  when 
the  newspaper  was  unable  to  deliver 
copies  to  many  customers. 


The  front  page  of  the  Thursday 
Herald-Telephone  and  the  front  page 
of  the  sports  section  that  were  panned 
by  tv  cameras  as  the  news  was  re¬ 
ported. 


The  January  26  Midwest  blizzard  did 
not  prevent  the  Cohnnhns  (Ind.)  Kepiih- 
lic  from  getting  its  news  to  readers. 

A  cooperative  move  between  the  Re¬ 
public  and  radio  station  WCSI  permitted 
Republic  managing  editor  Harry  McCaw- 
ley  to  go  on  the  air  and  read  that  day's 
newspaper. 

Getting  the  paper  printed  that  day  was 
no  small  accomplishment,  according  to 
McCawley.  Only  20  employees  were 
able  to  get  to  work  that  day  and  editors 
and  reporters  found  themselves  running 
the  switchboard  and  pasting  down  pages. 
Production  personnel  stacked  and  bun¬ 
dled  papers,  while  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives  processed  copy.  Fortunately, 
some  pressmen  were  on  hand  to  run  the 
presses. 

"We  were  fortunate  in  that  we  had  a 
suitable  mix  of  personnel  who  knew 
enough  about  the  various  functions  of 
putting  together  the  newspaper  to  get  our 
product  off  the  press,”  said  McCawley. 


ANCHOR  TEAM  on  the  telecast  was,  left  to  right,  Herald-Telephone  editor  Bill 
Schrader,  WTIU  public  affairs  producer  Katie  Larson  and  newscaster  Margaret 

Joseph. 
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Newspicture  of  the  Year  1977 

DOUGLAS  BALL,  Canadian  Press  staff  photographer 


Canadian  Press 
staffer  tops 
newsphoto  award 


A  Canadian  Press  staff  photographer 
Douglas  Ball  of  Quebec  City  has  won 
both  the  News  and  Feature  Picture  of  the 
Year  awards  for  I977.  the  first  to  make  a 
dual  sweep  of  the  two  titles  since  the 
picture  service  started  its  annual  selec¬ 
tions  in  l%8. 

Ball  is  Canadian  Press's  first  full-time 
photographer  stationed  in  Quebec  City, 
having  moved  there  in  1 977  after  four 
years  at  Montreal.  His  Newspicture 
award  comes  from  a  Buckingham  Palace 
assignment  as  one  of  seven  pool  photog¬ 
raphers  covering  Queen  F.lizabeth's  din¬ 
ner  for  dignitaries  at  the  London  summit 
conference  last  May.  He  recorded  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau's  pirouette  upon  his 
discovering  the  Queen  and  other  guests 
had  begun  walking  toward  the  dining 
room.  The  shot  won  the  Newspicture  of 
the  Month  title. 

Ball's  Feature  Picture  of  the  Year  was 
a  vacation  happening.  After  being  top  four  other  of  the  24  monthly  categories  and  carried  on  the  wirephoto  networks 
scorer  in  a  hockey  game,  he  ended  up  in  in  I977.  including  runner-up  in  the  annual  were  eligible  in  the  competition  started 

the  hospital  with  a  cut  near  one  eye.  A  features  group.  by  the  news  service  to  promote  news- 

doctor  admired  his  camera  so  Ball  focused  Runner-up  in  spot  news  for  the  year's  paper  photography.  For  1978.  CP  is  dou- 
the  24-mm  lens  to  less  than  a  foot  and  title  was  Jean  Goupil  of  Montreal  La  bling  cash  awards  to  S50  for  each  POM 
held  it  near  his  eye.  Another  doctor  Presse.  and  $200  for  eacy  POY  award,  retain- 

pushed  the  button  as  Ball  opened  wide  to  Over  the  year,  almost  lO.(KK)  spot  news  ing  the  same  spot  news  and  feature  cate- 

see  what  was  going  on.  The  shot  won  in  and  feature  photos  shot  by  Canadian  gories. 

January  feature  entries.  Ball  wrapped  up  newspapers  and  CP  staff  photographers  — lA-nora  Williamson 
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Feature  picture  of  the  Year 
DOUGLAS  BALL 


December,  feature — 

GEORGE  DIACK,  Vancouver  Sun 


CP  Pictures  of  the  Month,  1977  (excerpts) 


July,  feature — 
CAREY  DIAMOND 
Toronto  Sun 


August,  news — 
CHRISTOPHER  HANEY 
Canadian  Press 


January,  news 
RON  BULL 
Toronto  Star 


September,  feature — 
JACK  BOWMAN 
Brantford  Expositor 
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Business  news 

(Continued  from  pafte  12} 


ness  and,  on  other  businesses,  are  as 
much  at  sea  as  some  reporters.'’ 

Dan  Cordtz,  president  of  the 
Economics  News  Broadcasters  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  he  thought  journalists  should 
be  invited  to  speak  before  classes  in 
economics.  Kenneth  Gilmore,  managing 
editor  of  the  Readers  Digest,  then  urged 
that  business  organizations  set  up  intern 
programs  for  Journalists. 

Sites  summed  up  various  ways  that 
business  itself  can  improve  the  reporting 
of  economic  news.  Among  his  points: 

A  program  for  business  executives  to 
teach  them  how  to  deal  with  the  press. 

Intern  programs  to  let  students  and/or 
reporters  see  what's  happening  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

More  lectures  at  journalism  schools  by 
business  leaders. 

Publication  of  a  textbook  aimed  at 
helping  any  reporter  polish  his  business 
reporting  skills,  a  project  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Economic  Freedom.  Other 
Foundation  projects:  Editor  Workshops 
on  Economic  Issues,  Washington  Policy 
Workshops,  and  Economic  Workshops 
in  Journalism  Schools. 

Dr.  Robert  O.  Blanchard,  dean  of  the 
American  University  School  of  Com¬ 
munications,  made  the  point  that  busi¬ 
ness  should  send  some  of  its  younger 
middle  management  leaders  to  speak  at 
colleges,  so  that  students  wouldn't  al¬ 
ways  picture  businessmen  as  “father  and 
grandfather  figures.” 

Cordtz  declared  that  businessmen 
should  learn  to  talk  to  newsmen  and  not 
just  complain. 

Louis  M.  Kohimeier,  columnist,  main¬ 
tained  that  one  of  the  troubles  of  the  past 
has  been  that  business  leaders  refused  to 
consider  themselves  as  public  figures. 
“This  is  changing,  however,"  he  said. 

At  one  point,  Walter  M.  Bastian,  Jr., 
director  of  journalism  programs  for  the 
Foundation  for  Economic  Freedom, 
asked  how  the  media  regarded  handouts. 
Detroit  News  Editor  Giles  replied:  “De¬ 
troit  is  the  headquarters  for  51  national 
business  organizations  and  the  home  of 
more  than  500  other  businesses.  We 
can't  cover  them  all  so  handouts  keep  us 
informed  of  what's  going  on  and  such 
things  as  personnel  changes.  They  also 
serve  to  give  us  tips." 

At  one  point,  it  was  brought  out  that  it 
would  help  business  reporters  to  become 
familiar  with  their  own  newspapers  as 
business  operations.  Need  for  a  course  in 
newspaper  management  also  was  also 
cited. 

Besides  those  previously  mentioned 
the  14  media  representatives  at  the  semi¬ 
nar  included:  Len  Allen,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Radio  tv  News  Directors  As¬ 
sociation;  Dr.  Carlton  B.  Goodlett. 
president  of  the  National  Newspaper 
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Publishers  Association;  C.  Alfred 
Goodykoontz,  Richard  Times-Dispatch 
managing  editor  and  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi;  William  Schabacker, 
manager  of  public  affairs  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association; 
and  I.  William  Hill,  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  for  Editor  &  Pi  m  isiikr. 

Educators  included  Dr.  Lionel  C.  Bar- 
row,  Jr.,  dean  of  the  Howard  University 
School  of  Communications;  and  Dr. 
Rudolph  P.  Lamone,  dean  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland's  School  of  Business. 

Business  participants  included  Her¬ 
bert  E.  Markley,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Timken  Company,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Foundation  for  Economic  Freedom;  and 
Harry  K.  Wells,  president  of  McCormick 
and  Co. 

Conference  planned 
for  ‘Metro  Weeklies’ 

A  Conference  of  Metropolitan  Week¬ 
lies  will  be  held  in  Seattle.  February 
16-19. 

Ron  Holden,  press  relations  manager 
for  the  group,  said  the  meeting  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  na¬ 
tional  organization.  His  firm  is  located  at 
S5  South  Washington  St.  in  Seattle. 

He  said  about  25  papers  from  around 
the  country  are  expected  to  attend  the 
conference,  hosted  by  The  Weekly,  a 
two-year  Seattle  paper. 

Among  the  papers  which  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  conference  are:  Real  Paper, 
Boston;  Figaro,  New  Orleans;  Gris, 
Gris,  Baton  Rouge;  San  Dief>o  Reader: 
Bay  Guardian,  San  Francisco;  Pacific 
Sun,  Mill  Valley;  Straif’ht  Creek  Jour¬ 
nal,  Denver;  The  Reader,  Chicago;  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Reporter:  Atlanta  Gazette:  Twin 
Cities  Reader,  Minneapolis;  Easy 
Reader,  Hermosa  Beach;  Alaska  Advo¬ 
cate,  Anghorage;  A/e»’.v  cS  Review,  Santa 
Barbara;  New  HavenlHartfordlValley 
Advocate:  Willamette  Week,  Portland; 
Willamette  Valley  Observer,  Eugene; 
Maui  Sun. 

Recreation  vehicle 
ad  section  planned 

A  special  “Recreational  Vehicle  Sec¬ 
tion”  will  be  published  April  3  by  the  Los 
Anfieles  Times. 

The  advertising  section  will  include 
classified  and  classified  display  advertis¬ 
ing  aimed  at  the  RV  market. 

“The  section  will  be  a  complete  in¬ 
paper  guide  to  the  exciting  world  of  rec¬ 
reational  vehicles."  said  Paul  Mahoney, 
director  of  classified  advertising  for  the 
Times. 

“And  to  make  it  even  better,  we  invite 
RV  manufacturers,  dealers  and  their 
agents  to  submit  general  interest  news 
and  feature  stories  on  their  products  for 
possible  inclusion  in  the  section,"  he 
added. 


Magazines  to  sell 
media  mix  idea 

The  Magazine  Publishers  Association 
will  break  a  new  print  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  that  will  feature  major  national 
television  advertisers  who  have  dramati¬ 
cally  increased  their  investments  in 
magazines. 

Among  the  initial  advertisers  to  be  fea¬ 
tured  will  be  General  Foods,  American 
Honda  and  Noxell. 

The  theme  of  the  new  campaign  is  a 
spinoff  of  last  year's  “Media  Impera¬ 
tives"  campaign  created  by  Warren 
Pfaff,  Inc.  That  campaign,  however, 
dealt  only  with  general  product 
categories. 

I.ike  its  forerunner,  the  new  campaign 
does  not  deprecate  the  use  of  television 
as  an  effective  medium  of  advertising 
where  budgets  permit.  Rather,  the  cam¬ 
paign  encourages  the  use  of  television  in 
a  good  balance  with  magazines  for  an 
efficient  media  mix. 

Coverage  cited 

In  recognition  of  coverage  of  the  new 
district  courts  in  Kentucky  and  the  judi¬ 
cial  races  in  the  primary  and  general 
elections,  the  Louisville  Times  has  been 
awarded  the  1977  Gavel  Award  by  the 
Louisville  Bar  Association.  News  stories 
by  Times'  staff  writers  Laurel  Shackel¬ 
ford,  Patrick  Howington,  Linda 
Raymond  and  Robin  Garr  were  selected 
for  the  recognition. 

Deaths _ 


James  E.  Ei.i.is,  53,  composing  room 
foreman.  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times:  with  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers  for  36  years,  beginning  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  printer  at  the  Danbury  (Conn.) 
New.s-Times:  January  21. 

* 

Whitney  WnniNcnoN,  59,  former  retail 
advertising  manager,  Boston  Herald 
Traveler:  January  25. 

*  *  ♦ 

Llcihn  Hamilton  Thayer,  87.  retired 
assistant  managing  editor,  Boston  Globe: 
January  26. 

*  *  sjs 

Percy  E.  Basseit,  83,  retired  outdoor 
columnist,  Sprin^ield  (Mass.)  Republi¬ 
can:  January  26. 

sk  * 

Kenneth  Leeds  Newblry,  64,  national 
advertising  manager  for  the  Post  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  Bridgeport,  Connecticut; 
earlier  15  years  with  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledfter  and  six  years  with  the 
Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel:  January  19. 

*  *  * 

Carlos  H.  Craio,  59.  publisher  of  the 
Versailles  (Ind.)  Republican  and  Osi>ood 
Journal,  weeklies,  for  30  years;  January 
17. 
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How  to  edit  a  paper 
for  nightime  viewers 


The  strategy  of  trying  to  induce  people 
to  give  up  television  news  for  newspaper 
news  indicates  a  “rather  lean  regard  for 
reality,"  according  to  Dr.  F.  Gerald 
Kline  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Speaking  at  a  recent  Market  Opinion 
Research  Sales  and  Promotion  Seminar, 
Kline  said,  “the  challenge  to  the  news¬ 
paper  strategist — in  light  of  ongoing 
gains  by  television — is  to  make  sure 
those  people  who  rely  on  both  media 
continue  to  rely  on  both. 

“Making  newspaper  news  more  like 
television  news  clearly  will  not  achieve 
this  goal  in  the  long  run,”  Kline  said. 
“Rather  it  will  almost  assure  further 
gains  by  television. 

“As  things  now  stand,  the  audience 
seems  to  recognize  that  newspapers  and 
tv  perform  different  sorts  of  informa¬ 
tional  and  entertainment  functions,”  he 
said.  “While  most  newspaper  executives 
surely  would  agree  with  this  assessment, 
their  actual  competitive  behavior  often 
contradicts  it  as  they  attempt  to  get 
larger  market  shares. 

“In  a  competitive  situation,  it  is  easy 
to  forget  the  extraordinary  degree  to 
which  tv  and  newspapers  complement 
one  another,”  Kline  said.  “Since  both 
media  are  available  in  almost  every 
American  home,  we  must  assume  that 
most  people  want  both  options  at  hand. 
We  also  must  assume  that  people  are 
constantly  making  decisions  about  which 
medium  to  spend  their  time  with. 

“In  survey  after  survey,  large  number 
of  people  have  indicated  they  have  con¬ 
siderable  use  for  both  media,”  Kline 
said.  “So  it  would  seem  that  the  com¬ 
petitive  ground  to  fight  over  is  relative 
degree  of  use." 

Kline  made  his  comments  based  on  an 
analysis  of  data  collected  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  Institute  for  Social  Re¬ 
search.  Numerous  media  questions  were 
included  in  a  national  random  sample  of 
1575  respondents. 

The  analysis  of  the  data  generated 
what  was  determined  to  be  essentially 
two  print  and  two  tv  factors  or  patterns 
of  behavior. 

The  following  is  excerpted  from 
Kline's  presentation: 

THE  PRINT  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
FACTOR 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  segment  ot 
people  in  the  sample  who  are  devoted  to 
the  kind  of  news  only  newspapers  can 
offer — detailed  coverage  of  national, 
state  and  local  politics  and  international 
news.  Also,  these  people  read  the  edito¬ 
rial  and  opinion  columns  in  the  papers. 

Although  we  did  not  calculate  just  how 


many  people  fall  into  this  category,  we 
are  able  to  estimate  that  of  the  people 
who  say  they  read  a  newspaper  every¬ 
day,  well  over  half  say  they  read  these 
parts  of  the  paper  either  frequently  or 
sometimes.  Having  a  high  score  on  this 
print  public  affairs  factor  implies  a  low 
score  on  the  television  factors.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  most  people  who  read 
political  and  international  news  do  not 
watch  television  news.  But  as  a  group, 
people  who  read  these  parts  of  the  news¬ 
paper  regularly  are  devoting  a  much 
lower  than  average  amount  of  time  to 
television.  Reading  is  their  first  love,  and 
the  “power”  of  television  is  not  likely  to 
capture  them. 

THE  EVENING  TELEVISION 
FACTOR 

Those  high  on  this  factor  would  be  the 
avid  watchers  who,  by  implication,  read 
newspapers  less  than  average. 

The  curious  aspect  of  this  dimension, 
though,  is  that  it  includes  television  en¬ 
tertainment  along  with  television  news. 
In  overall  viewing  behavior,  many 
people  do  not  make  a  conscious  break 
from  news  shows  to  entertainment 
shows.  They  just  watch  telev  .ion — an 
activity  that  seems  more  due  to  inertia 
than  selective  content  motivation.  This 
finding  is  consistent  with  data  the  net¬ 
works  rely  on  for  programming  strategy. 
The  networks  operate  on  the  premise 
that  once  a  person  flips  on  the  evening 
local  news,  there  is  a  high  probability  of 
staying  in  front  of  the  set  all  evening. 

From  a  strategy  standpoint,  then,  the 
time  when  people  arrive  home  from  work 
in  the  late  evening  is  crucial.  If  they  opt 
for  turning  on  the  television  set,  the 
chances  of  the  newspaper  getting  read 
diminish  significantly  unless,  of  course, 
they  read  and  watch  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  precarious  decision  time,  a 
newspaper  that  offers  short  treatment  of 
the  same  stories  that  surely  will  get  short 
treatment  on  the  evening  news  is  not 
using  its  competitive  advantage.  At  the 
very  least,  it  should  be  giving  good  dis¬ 
play  to  stories  that  foil  the  limited  televi¬ 
sion  format. 

PRINT  PEOPLE  FACTOR 

There  is  another  dimension  of  media 
behavior  which  pertains  to  the  softer 
“people.”  or  human  interest,  kinds  of 
news  in  print.  Scoring  high  on  this  factor 
would  mean  frequently  reading  stories 
about  people  and  crime  stories. 

Unlike  those  high  on  print  public  af¬ 
fairs,  however,  these  people  on  the  aver¬ 


age  rely  a  lot  more  on  television.  It 
would  perhaps  be  safe  to  speculate  that 
their  media  cravings  could  be  satisfied 
either  by  television  or  newspapers,  since 
their  disposition  is  toward  personalities 
rather  than  public  affairs  and  since  tele¬ 
vision  may  have  an  edge  over  news¬ 
papers  on  this  dimension. 

The  data  suggest  that  the  recent  trend 
toward  more  people  features  in  news¬ 
papers  certainly  is  warranted  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  hard  news  is  not  pushed 
aside  so  much  that  the  loyal  public  affairs 
readers  are  left  unsatisfied. 

DAYTIME  TELEVISION  FACTOR 

The  daytime  television  dimension  is 
defined  primarily  by  interest  in  daytime 
television  programming  and  the  morning 
news-entertainment  shows,  such  as 
“Today"  or  “AM  America."  But,  in¬ 
terestingly,  this  dimension  also  has 
at  least  one  strong  newspaper 
contributor — the  home,  garden  and 
hobby  sections  of  the  paper.  In  other 
words,  when  newspapers  are  competing 
with  daytime  television,  it  is  with  their 
soft  sections. 

In  terms  of  marketing  strategy,  this 
factor  is  of  limited  interest  since  fewer 
and  fewer  people  are  at  home  during  the 
day.  Housewives  are  of  course  of  in¬ 
terest.  But  the  rest  of  this  daytime  group 
is  retired,  disabled  and  unemployed 
people  with  low  purchasing  power.  And 
it  is  almost  axiomatic  that  a  major  con¬ 
cern  of  the  housewife  is  the  information 
found  in  the  display  advertisements — 
news,  if  you  will,  for  daily  activities  in 
homemaking. 

Having  isolated  the  dimensions  which 
seem  to  describe  these  four  essential 
kinds  of  media  behavior,  we  then  asked 
where  various  types  of  people  lined  up 
on  these  dimensions.  Using  each  of  the 
four  factors  we  asked  what  independent 
variables  might  explain  our  respondents’ 
scores  on  these  dimensions.  We  studied 
race,  sex,  age,  education,  job  status  and 
hours  worked. 

RACE 

Race  did  not  seem  to  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  explaining  reading  and  view¬ 
ing  behavior.  This  could  be  due  to  the 
small  number  of  blacks  in  the  sample. 
Still,  there  is  no  compelling  reason  why 
blacks  and  whites  should  differ  just  be¬ 
cause  of  race.  Rather,  differences  in 
education  and  job  status  among  blacks 
and  whites  probably  better  account  for 
racial  differences. 

EDUCATION 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding 
here  is  that  education  does  not  explain 
much  about  television  watching  in  the 
evening.  A  person  having  an  eighth- 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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How  often  do  you  read  stories  about: 


Frequently  Sometimes 

Rarely 

Never 

Ordinary  people 

58% 

35% 

5% 

2% 

National  politics 

39% 

42% 

14% 

5% 

State  &  local 
politics 

41% 

42% 

12% 

5% 

People  in  the 
community 

60% 

29% 

8% 

3% 

International  af¬ 
fairs 

42% 

39% 

15% 

4% 

Home,  garden¬ 
ing  &.  hobbies 

31% 

32% 

25% 

12% 

Crime  &  acci¬ 
dents 

51% 

37% 

9% 

3% 

Editorials  & 
opinions 

42% 

34% 

16% 

8% 

How  often  do 
you  watch: 

Frequently  Sometimes 

Rarely 

Never 

Early  morning 
national  news 

16% 

8% 

16% 

60% 

Daytime  enter¬ 
tainment  shows 

14% 

18% 

27% 

41% 

Early  evening 
local  news 

61% 

22% 

7% 

10% 

Early  evening 
national  news 

59% 

23% 

9% 

9% 

Evening  enter¬ 
tainment  shows 

41% 

40% 

13% 

6% 

Late  evening  lo¬ 
cal  news 

42% 

21% 

16% 

21% 

Research 
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grade  education  or  one  having  a  college 
degree  show  up  about  the  same  on  the 
evening  television  factor.  But  people 
with  college  degrees  do  show  up  ex¬ 
traordinarily  higher  on  the  print  public 
alTairs  factor.  Yet  they  are  low  on  the 
print  people  factor.  Those  who  show  up 
higher  on  the  print  people  factor  tend  to 
have  more  than  an  eighth-grade  educa¬ 
tion  but  no  more  than  a  high  school  de¬ 
gree. 

This  suggests  that  in  terms  of  educa¬ 
tion,  newspapers  have  two  distinct  mar¬ 
kets  to  appeal  to  with  two  distinct  types 
of  news.  To  the  extent  that  newspapers 
do  not  meet  these  needs,  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  the  less  educated  to  defect  to  televi¬ 
sion  and  magazines  such  as  “People.” 
Whereas,  the  more  educated  might  de¬ 
fect  to  more  public  affairs  oriented 
newspapers  or  magazines. 

People  with  college  educations  seem 
to  be  committed  to  public  affairs  news 
and  are  not  likely  to  forego  it  for  a  steady 
diet  of  people  features.  Since  they  are 
likely  to  be  the  people  with  the  greatest 
buying  power  and  influence  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  it  seems  politic  to  keep  their  in¬ 
terests  in  mind  when  making  decisions  to 
“soften”  a  newspaper.  These  are  people 
who  probably  would  not  be  lost  to  televi¬ 
sion  but  to  other  publications. 

JOB  STATUS 

Job  status  is  an  important  variable  be¬ 
cause  it  explains  a  good  deal  about  how 
much  time  people  have  to  devote  to 
media  and  what  times  of  day  they  might 
have  “media  time”  to  spend. 

Clearly,  most  working  people  cannot 
watch  daytime  television,  even  if  they 
were  inclined  to  do  so.  Housewives,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  the  potential  to  use 
any  or  all  of  the  media  options.  House¬ 
wives  do,  of  course,  spend  a  much  higher 
than  average  amount  of  time  with  day¬ 
time  television.  But,  interestingly,  they 
are  just  about  like  everybody  else  when 
it  comes  to  watching  evening  television. 
And  when  they  read  newspapers,  they 
tend  to  read  the  people  features  and  ig¬ 
nore  public  affairs  news.  The  only  people 
who  watch  more  daytime  television  than 
housewives  are  the  disabled  and  the  re¬ 
tired. 

Students  show  some  unexpected 
media  behavior.  They  are  low  on  all  four 
factors.  They  neither  read  as  much  nor 
watch  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  sample. 
This  would  appear  to  be  an  under¬ 
developed  market — and  one  with  sig¬ 
nificant  buying  power. 

Retired  people  show  some  newspaper 
loyalties.  Even  though  they  watch  quite 
a  bit  of  television,  they  also  read  the 
papers  more  than  average.  And  what 


they  read  is  public  affairs  much  more  so 
than  people  features. 

AGE 

Newspapers  apparently  are  not  as  ap¬ 
pealing  a  medium  to  young  people  as 
they  are  to  older  people.  The  data  rather 
clearly  show  that  newspapers  are  some¬ 
what  weak  in  delivering  their  advertisers 
the  group  they  probably  want  most — 
those  18  to  35. 

Those  who  are  18  to  21  are  students, 
who  perhaps  are  a  special  case.  But 
those  22  to  35  are  the  cream  of  most 
markets.  The  22  to  35  group  shows  a 
slightly  more  than  average  interest  in 
people  features,  but  they  are  quite  low 
on  public  affairs.  From  a  newspapering 
point  of  view,  though,  this  group  is  just 
barely  above  average  on  the  evening 
television  factor.  Another  unexpected 
finding  is  that  the  36  to  45  age  group  is 
far  lower  than  average  on  evening  tele¬ 
vision  watching. 

Looking  at  age  over  time,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  steady  increase  in  interest 
in  public  affairs  up  until  age  65.  Interest 
in  evening  television  shows  a  steady  rise 
in  the  18  to  35  years,  then  it  falls  until  age 
45.  Then  it  starts  climbing  again  until  age 
55,  when  it  falls  slightly.  Apparently 
middle  age  (35-55)  are  the  years  when 
watching  evening  television  is  most  fre¬ 
quent. 


HOURS  WORKED 

Although  hours  worked  did  not  turn 
out  to  be  an  especially  discriminating 
variable,  one  finding  was  intriguing.  The 
more  hours  people  worked,  the  more 
they  tended  to  read  print  public  affairs 
and  print  people  stories.  Apparently, 
those  who  have  less  time  to  spend  with 
media  prefer  to  spend  what  time  they  do 
have  reading. 

CONCLUSION 

This  analysis  and  others  lead  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspapers  may  not  be  giving 
a  large  segment  of  their  readership  the 
kind  of  reporting  they  want.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  political  news.  But  even 
though  people  are  not  getting  what  they 
say  they  want,  they  still  are  reading 
newspapers. 

We  feel  the  potential  for  defection  to 
television  is  greater  in  the  coming  years 
unless  news  editorial  executives  under¬ 
stand  their  primary  market  and  respond 
with  practical  innovations  in  the  news¬ 
paper  that  continue  to  meet  that  market’s 
needs.  But  we  also  know  that  editors 
often  do  not  welcome  this  point  of  view. 
We  don’t  think  the  newspaper  can  do 
what  it’s  always  done  and  still  compete. 
Neither  do  we  think  it  can  compete  very 
well  by  becoming  printed  television. 
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AND  WE'LL  SOON  BE  APPEARING  in  the  Allentown  Call-Chronicle  • 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  lournal  •  Bakersfield  Californian  •  Baltimore  Sun 
•  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  •  Daytona  Beach  Journal  and  News  •  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-Tribune  •  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger -Star  • 
Pueblo  Chieftain  and  Star -Journal  •  and  the  Wilmington  News  Journal. 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  was  the  first  newspaper  to  use  our  daily  and 
weekly  TV  tables,  computer  to  computer  at  1200  words  per  minute. 

Why  not  join  the  Inquirer  and  other  papers  who  soon  will  be  receiving  our 
fast  and  accurate  listings?  We'd  love  to  appear  on  your  circuit. 


AP-TV  Da;  Television  ListiD|s 

CALLYOUR  AP  BUREAU  CHIEF 


Scott  Newhall 


Charles  H.  Morris 


Tony  Newhall 


Newhall  (Calif.)  Signal  joins  Morris  group 


Anti-camera 
lawyer  hits 
at  ‘snow  job’ 

Only  one  member  of  a  panel  of  1 1  at  a 
Florida  Media- Law  Conference  objected 
to  the  presence  of  cameras  in  the  court¬ 
room  during  a  trial.  The  majority  of 
judges  and  attorneys,  and  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  of  participants,  approved  the  one- 
year  experiment  that  began  last  July 
under  Florida  Supreme  Court  auspices. 

Robert  C.  Josefsberg.  a  Miami  attor¬ 
ney.  said  courtroom  photography  was 
bound  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  conduct  of 
a  trial.  Fie  asserted  that  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  decorous  behavior  of 
the  news  media  during  the  experiment  is 
only  “a  snow  job”  to  win  Supreme  Court 
approval  of  filming  and  taping  in  the 
courtroom. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  Star. 


Morris  Newspaper  Corporation  of 
Savannah.  Georgia,  has  become  owner 
of  the  Newhall  (Calif.)  Signal.  Charles 
H.  Morris,  president  of  the  corporation, 
announced  that  he  has  purchased  a  major 
portion  of  the  shares  of  the  paper  from 
the  Newhall  family. 

The  Signal,  a  thrice-weekly  commun¬ 
ity  newspaper  published  in  Newhall, 
California,  30  miles  north  of  Los 
Angeles,  had  been  owned  by  Scott 
Newhall  and  his  family  since  1963. 
Newhall  was  the  former  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  is  the  great 
grandson  of  Henry  Mayo  Newhall,  a 
California  pioneer  for  whom  the  town 
was  named. 


The  draft  of  a  new  constitution  for  the 
State  of  Florida  contains  provisions  that 
could  both  help  and  harm  the  news 
media. 

On  the  whole,  the  Constitution  Revi¬ 
sion  Commission  has  proposed  that 
Florida  guarantee  greater  rights  for  its 
citizens  than  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides. 

All  governmental  meetings  would  be 
open  unless  the  Legislature  specifically 
granted  an  exemption  on  the  grounds  of 
necessity  “to  protect  private  interests  of 
overriding  government  purpose.” 
Likewise  all  government  records,  and 
judicial  records,  would  be  open. 

The  most  sweeping  proposal  is  for  a 
grant  of  privacy  “for  everyone  to  be  let 
alone  and  free  of  governmental  intrusion 
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Newhall’s  son,  Tony  Newhall,  in¬ 
creased  his  own  holdings  in  the  paper  to 
remain  as  a  minority  shareholder  and 
will  continue  as  publisher  in  charge  of 
operating  the  newspaper. 

Both  Scott  and  Ruth  Newhall,  who 
have  served  as  publisher  and  managing 
editor  respectively  on  the  paper  during 
the  past  seven  years,  have  announced 
that  they  will  remain  temporarily  with 
the  newspaper  but  intend  to  retire  in  the 
near  future. 

With  the  purchase  of  the  Signal,  Mor¬ 
ris  Newspaper  Corporation  now  owns  27 
newspapers,  both  dailies  and  weeklies, 
in  seven  states. 


into  their  private  lives.”  It  would  request 
the  Legislature  to  “protect  private  lives 
from  intrusion  by  other  private  parties.” 

40  pages  of  color 
photos  in  roto 

The  Sunday  (December  25)  rotogra¬ 
vure  magazine,  the  Ma^uizine  of  the 
Midlands,  was  expanded  to  40  pages, 
all  of  it  color  and  all  photographs. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald's  circula¬ 
tion  territory  stretches  from  Western 
Iowa  to  Wyoming,  more  than  500  miles, 
plus  the  border  counties  of  South  Dakota, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas.  The  people  and 
landscapes  were  pictured.  Thirteen  staff 
photographers  contributed  to  the  issue. 


Ex-Knight-Ridder 
editor  starts  paper 

A  former  weekly  newspaper  owner  in 
North  Carolina  has  begun  a  weekly 
newspaper  to  serve  the  North  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Florida  area. 

The  Northside  News,  a  5,000  circula¬ 
tion  paper,  is  published  by  Fortenberry 
Publications,  Inc.  of  Tallahassee.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm  and  the  newspaper’s 
editor  and  publisher  is  Ken  H.  Forten¬ 
berry,  a  former  vicepresident  of  Times- 
Independent  Co.,  Inc.  of  Gastonia,  N.C. 

Fortenberry,  a  former  editor  with 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  is  the  main 
stockholder.  He  said  the  newspaper 
serves  the  fastest  growing  and  most 
affluent  section  of  Tallahasse**,  and 
began  publication  January  24. 

It  offices  are  located  at  2042  Capital 
Circle  N.E.,  Suite  12,  Tallahassee, 
Florida  32303. 

Udall  seeks  support 
to  newspaper  tax  bill 

Congressman  Morris  K.  Udall 
(D-Ariz.)  sees  “an  alarming  trend”  in  the 
group-buying  of  local,  family-owned 
newspapers.  He  told  a  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  that 
newspaper  publishers  should  back  a 
Congressional  measure  designed  to  re¬ 
lieve  some  financial  problems  for  local 
publishers  in  a  move  to  thwart  the  con¬ 
tinuing  pattern  of  selling  off  local  news¬ 
paper  properties  to  conglomerates.  The 
measure,  the  Independent  Local  News¬ 
paper  Tax  Act,  would  alter  the  financial 
pressures  sometimes  prompting  a  news¬ 
paper  sale  to  a  group. 
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Broad  privacy  code 
proposed  in  Fiorida 


These  are  some  of  the  people  to  ask 
when  you  hove  questions  about  Guli 


Finding,  producing  and  transporting  energy  are 
complicated  jobs.  Sometimes  the  reasons  we  do  things  one 
way  instead  of  another,  or  do  one  thing  instead  of  another, 
aren’t  clear  to  anybody  outside  the  business. 

But  the  people  and  the  press  have  a  right  to  know  what 
we’re  doing  and  how  it  will  affect  them. 

So  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  has  an  elaborate  system  for  supply- 
ing  answers  to  questions  about  our  company.  The  people  in 
the  picture  are  just  a  few  of  the  people  who  are  in  charge  of 
Gulf  Public  Affairs  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Below  there  is  a  list  of  names  and  phone  numbers  of  the 
Gulf  people  to  call  when  you  need  information. 
We  hope  you’ll  use  the  system,  because  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  challenges  we  have  to  meet  is  maintaining 
a  free  and  open  dialogue  with  the  press. 


GuK  people: 
meeting  the  cholleiige. 


I.  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Michael  M.  Kumpf  •404'897'7738 

2.  Boston,  Massachusetts 
JamesT.  Morris '617-227-7030 

3.  Denver,  Colorado 
James  W.  Hart,  Jr.  •  303-758-5855 

4.  Houston,  Texas 
James  1.  Gatten  •  713-750-2736 

5.  Raymond  Snokhous  •  713-682-1170 

6.  Los  Angeles,  California 
Ralph  E.  Lewis,  Jr.  •  213-553-3800 

7.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Michael  H.  Nelson  •  504-566-2667 

8.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Jack  Galloway  •  215-563-6633 

9.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Thomas  D.  Walker  •  412-263-5938 

10.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
A.  Samuel  Adelo  •  505-988-8905 

II.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Jeffrey  P.  Harris  •  918-560-4305 

12.  Washington,  D.C. 
Nicholas  G.  Flocos  •  202-659-8720 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation 


Antiquarians 
seek  $100,000; 
name  curator 

Richard  C.  Steele,  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Fund  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  “a  $100,000  angel.” 

In  1973,  Steele,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Worcester  Teleftram  and 
Gazette,  undertook  to  raise  $500,000  to 
establish  a  curatorship  for  the  newspaper 
collection  and  to  preserve  and  make  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  public  a  collection  of  more 
than  3,000,000  newspapers. 

His  committee  has  raised  $400,000 
from  more  than  100  newspapers,  allied 
industries,  related  foundations  and 
friends  with  gifts  ranging  from  $25  to 
$75,000. 

“Anyone  who  has  tried  to  raise  a  half 
million  dollars  know  that  it  is  no  small 
feat,”  Steele  says.  “And,  raising  it  for 
preservation  of  early  American  news¬ 
papers  is  particularly  difficult,  and  clos¬ 
ing  the  gap  between  two  campaigns  and 
the  final  goal  is  the  slowest  slogging  of 
all.” 

Nevertheless,  he  announced  this  week 
the  appointment  of  Joyce  Ann  Tracy  of 
Ellsworth.  Maine,  as  Curator  of  News¬ 
papers.  She  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Maine  with  library 


science  degree  from  the  University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle.  Her  work  at  the 
Society  involves  the  recataloguing  of  the 
collection  in  order  to  identify  the  exact 
holdings  of  the  institution  more  precisely 
by  date  and  location.  She  also  answers 
over  1,000  mail,  reader,  and  telephone 
inquiries  each  year  and  processes  re¬ 
quests  for  micro-reproductions  and 
photostats. 

The  “Early  American  Newspaper 
Series  in  Microprint”  is  being  published 
in  conjunction  with  the  Readex  Micro¬ 
print  Corporation  of  New  York.  This 
project,  begun  17  years  ago,  will  repro¬ 
duce  on  Microprint  cards  all  American 
newspapers  printed  before  1821. 

Since  World  War  II  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  newspapers  have  been 
added  to  the  American  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety  collections,  acquired  in  large  part 
from  institutions  which,  because  of 
space  limitations,  elect  to  microfilm  their 
holdings  before  deacquisitioning. 

One  recent  gift  to  the  Society  was  the 
George  P.  Rowell  collection  consisting  of 
about  5,000  issues.  These  papers  were 
assembled  for  the  Newspaper  Pavilion  of 
the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1876,  where  an  attempt  was  made 
to  exhibit  a  copy  of  every  newspaper  and 
periodical  published  in  the  United  States 
in  that  year.  Efforts  to  acquire  the  Row¬ 
ell  collection  had  begun  in  1916  and 
negotiations  had  been  carried  on  by  three 


ONE  OR  MORE 
WHOPPING  RECEIVABLES 
STILL  UNPAID?... 


TRY  CBTS 


CONTINGENT- 
UPON-COLLECTION 
SERVICE. 

You  can’t  beat  the  cost  of  our  collec¬ 
tion  service.  And  it’s  available  to  any 
subscriber  to  CBI,  specialists  in 
media  credit  for  90  years.  It  can  save 
you  staff-time  and  a  lot  of  money. 

Write  for  complete  information  on 
this  and  other  subscriber  services. 

Media  Credit  Specialists 

CREDIT  BUREAU,  IMC. 

P.O.  Box  17022 
Dulles  International  Airport 
Washington,  D.C.  20041 
or  ra// (703)  620-3700 
A  Wholls  Onued  Subsidiary  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 


successive  directors. 

The  Society  is  working  closely  with 
the  United  States  Newspaper  Project, 
sponsored  by  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Historians  and  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  scope  of  which  will  include 
state  wide  efforts  to  locate  extant  copies 
of  newspapers  published  in  each  state 
and  an  inventory  of  all  major  collections. 
The  last  such  union  list  was  undertaken 
in  1937  under  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  and  is  now  outdated. 
Marcus  A.  McCorison,  Director  and 
Librarian,  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Newspaper  Project  and  the  Soci¬ 
ety  was  the  host  in  Antiquarian  Hall  on 
December  2,  for  the  New  England  Re¬ 
gional  meeting. 

Employes  reject  union 
at  Ukiah  Daily  Journal 

Employes  of  the  Ukiah  (Calif.)  Daily 
Journal  in  a  December  22,  1977  election, 
defeated  a  proposal  to  affiliate  with  the 
Teamsters  Union,  Local  980,  by  a  23-13 
vote. 

The  Daily  Journal  is  owned  by  the 
Mendocino  Publishing  Company,  which 
also  publishes  the  Corona  Independent, 
a  daily  in  Southern  California  and  several 
weeklies  in  Northern  California. 

Forty  workers  were  eligible  to  cast  bal¬ 
lots  of  which  909?  voted.  Supervisory 
personnel  were  not  eligible  to  vote.  The 
election  was  conducted  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  with  field 
examiner  Lee  Corbett  officiating.  There 
were  two  observers  designated — one  to 
represent  the  union  and  one  to  represent 
management. 

The  election  came  in  the  wake  of  the 
rehiring  of  city  editor  Mark  Raymond 
and  the  resignation  of  publisher  Dean 
DeVries.  Raymond  had  been  fired  by 
DeVries  on  October  21,  1977.  Teamster 
attorneys  then  filed  charges  with  the 
NLRB,  claiming  that  Raymond  was  fired 
for  union  organizing  activities.  DeVries 
subsequently  left  the  Daily  Journal.  The 
charges  filed  with  the  NLRB  by  the 
Teamsters  were  dropped  after  Raymond 
was  rehired  with  back  pay  by  Malcolm 
Glover,  president  of  the  Mendocino  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  on  November  21. 

A  new  publisher  has  not  yet  been 
named  to  succeed  DeVries. 


Wick  buys  weekly 

Walter  M.  Wick,  publisher.  WiUiston 
(N.D.)  Daily  Herald,  has  purchased  the 
weekly  WiUiston  Plains  (N.D.)  Reporter 
from  Bill  and  Corrine  Shemorry,  who 
will  remain  with  the  paper  during  the 
transition  period  of  six  weeks.  Shemorry 
will  also  serve  under  contract  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Reporter  for  5  years.  Wick 
said  the  weekly  will  operate  completely 
separate  from  the  Herald. 
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Newscaster  to  edit 
new  Edmonton  daily 

Ron  Collister,  a  well-known  newscas¬ 
ter  for  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration.  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
Edmonton  Daily  San,  a  morning  tabloid 
that  is  scheduled  to  publish  April  2. 

The  appointment  of  Collister  and  three 
other  top  assignments  was  announced  by 
Bill  Bagshaw,  a  former  radio  executive 
with  no  newspaper  experience,  who  was 
named  publisher  of  the  planned  paper  in 
last  November. 

Jim  Peters  was  named  managing 
editor.  He  has  been  city  editor  for  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  news  editor  for  Mac- 
Lean's  magazine  and  comes  directly 
from  the  Montreal  Star  where  he  was 
assistant  managing  editor. 

Ron  Goebel,  a  former  reporter,  who 
turned  circulation  salesman  at  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star,  was  named  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun.  Goebel  leaves  his  post  of 
single  copy  sales  manager  for  the  To¬ 
ronto  San  to  fill  the  post. 

Bill  Hunter,  a  founder  of  the  World 
Hockey  Association,  was  named  ad  di¬ 
rector.  Since  August,  1976,  he  has  been 
senior  vicepresident  and  general  sales 
manager  for  Principal  Consultants  Ltd. 

“We  are  excited  about  these  people 
not  just  because  of  their  competence  but 
because  they  will  do  so  much  to  generate 
a  newspaper  for  the  people  at  large,” 
Bagshaw  said. 

“Our  philosophy  is  that  the  reader 
now  is  a  much  busier  person  than  he 
used  to  be  and  he  hasn't  got  time  for  a 
140-page  document.  We  want  our  publi¬ 
cation  to  be  outgoing  and  warm  with  a 
definite  appeal  to  the  man  in  the  street. 

“We  feel  the  pattern  will  fit  that  of  our 
sister  paper,  the  Toronto  Sun,  yet  we 
will  be  working  hard  to  provide  a  truly 
Edmonton  news  medium. 

“It's  true  that  you  don't  create  a 
newspaper,  you  build  one  and  with  the 
help  we'll  be  getting  from  these  people, 
we  will  produce  an  appealing  product,” 
Bagshaw  said. 


Ammali  mvMia  Virgmui 


Weekly  section  for  kids 


Norfolk  (Vo.)  Ledger-Star  publishes  a  weekly  tabloid  section  for  children  in 
kindergarten  through  7th  grade  levels. 

Called,  Zoom  into  the  news,  the  section  contains  news  stories,  features, 
columns,  sports  and  comics  from  the  regular  newspaper  in  modified  form. 

Zoom,  which  was  started  in  September,  1977,  is  written  and  edited  by  Sharon 
Plawin,  former  school  services  coordinator  for  the  Ledger-Star  and  now  public 
relations  manager  for  the  Ledger-Star  and  Virginian-Pilot. 

Schools  throughout  the  area  are  subscribing  to  Zoom.  Teachers  are  supplied 
with  additional  lesson  plan  booklets  offering  a  variety  of  language  arts  skills  to 
supplement  those  suggested  in  Zoom. 


Judge  rejects  motion 
barring  use  of  The  Trib 


A  federal  judge  has  rejected  a  motion 
by  i.H.T.  Corporation  to  prevent  New 
York  City's  newest  daily  newspaper 
from  using  the  name  The  Trih. 

In  a  13-page  decision.  Judge  Charles 
H.  Tenney  refused  to  grant  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  injunction  sought  by  I.H.T.  Corpo¬ 
ration.  successor  to  the  defunct  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  owner  of  about 
37%  of  the  Paris-based  International 
Herald  Tribune. 

I.H.T.  claimed  rights  to  the 
trademarks  New  York  Herald  Trihane 
and  Herald  Trihane  and  contended  that  it 
had  common-law  ownership  of  the  name 
The  Trib  since  the  defunct  Herald 
Tribune  was  frequently  referred  to  by 
that  name. 

Judge  Tenney  pointed  out  that  over 
250  newspapers  currently  published  in 
the  United  States  have  the  word 
“Tribune”  in  their  name  or  title.  He  ad¬ 
ded,  “This  court  seriously  questions 
whether  the  plaintiff  can  establish  sec¬ 
ondary  meaning  for  'Trib'  in  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  area  based  on  the 
common  usage  of  that  abbreviation  .  .  .” 

Judge  Tenney  pointed  out  that  it  was 
the  obligation  of  I.H.T.  Corporation  to 
make  a  clear  showing  of  the  irreparable 
harm  that  would  result  if  use  of  the  name 


The  Trib  was  permitted. 

In  his  decision.  Judge  Tenney  wrote, 
“I.H.T.  has  utterly  failed  to  demonstrate 
such  harm  or  even  the  threat  of  it;  in¬ 
deed,  it  seems  to  have  raised  the  issue 
only  in  the  most  desultory  way.” 

The  Trib  New  York,  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  The  Trib,  still  has  a  countersuit 
pending  against  The  New  York  Times 
Company,  The  International  Herald 
Tribune,  S.A.  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Inc.,  alleging  conspiracy  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  federal  and  New  York  State  an¬ 
titrust  laws.  The  suit  seeks  treble  dam¬ 
ages  in  the  amount  of  $7.5  million. 


Tribute  to  newsman 


Twenty  five  years  ago  Bill  Grove  gave 
up  a  job  as  reporter  on  the  Harrisharf; 
(Pa.)  Eveninfi  News  to  be  a  radio-tv 
newsman.  The  other  day  scores  of  col¬ 
leagues,  including  several  prominent 
news  media  people,  honored  him  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
where  he  has  been  anchorman  for  WJXT 
(Ch.  4).  Among  those  paying  tribute  to 
the  graduate  of  Shippensburg  (Pa.)  State 
Teachers  College  were  Walter  Cronkite, 
CBS  News  managing  editor;  Bill  Small, 
CBS  News  president;  and  J.  J.  Daniel, 
publisher  of  the  Florida  Times  Union  and 
Jacksonville  Journal. 


Esty  assigned 

The  account  of  James  Foxe,  imported 
from  Canada  by  Seagram  Distillers 
Company,  has  been  assigned  to  William 
Esty  Co..  Inc. 

The  agency  was  previously  assigned 
Seagram's  Wolfschmidt  Vodka.  Myers's 
Jamaica  Rum.  and  The  Famous  Grouse 
Scotch  Whisky. 

Walter  M.  Haimann,  executive 
vicepresident-marketing,  Seagram  Dis¬ 
tillers  Company,  said  that  Seagram  will  be 
giving  James  Foxe  Canadian  major  brand 
support  in  1978. 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION.  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


Rockwell  Goss  offset  press  capable  of  40,000  IPH 


CHICAGO  —  Ron  White,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Rockwell’s  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  announced  today  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  new  Rockwell-Goss  press: 
the  Signature  HV,  a  one-page- 
around,  horizontal-vertical,  web 
offset  press.  White  described  it  as  "a 
product  of  our  advanced  research  and 
engineering  coupled  with  our  com¬ 
pany’s  vast  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  press  experience.”  He  attributed 
the  successful  development  to  con¬ 
centration  on  one  goal.  "At 
Rockwell-Goss,”  he  said,  "we  are  to¬ 
tally  committed  to  supplying  equip¬ 
ment  for  printing  production  —  and 
nothing  but  printing  production. 


both  newspaper 
and  commercial.” 

White  said  the 
Signature  HV 
was  specifically 
designed  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  custom¬ 
ers’  needs  for  in¬ 
creased  press 
utilization.  "This  Ron  White 
new  press,”  he  said,  "can  provide  pub¬ 
lishers  and  printers  with  high  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  quality  printing,  on 
newsprint  and  similar  stock,  from 
straight  black  to  four  color.  And  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  press 
make  it  very  suitable  for  printing  a 


wide  variety  of  newspaper/commer¬ 
cial  products,  such  as  brochures, 
catalogs,  books,  pulp  magazines, 
flyers,  inserts  and  much  more.” 

Richard  Segel,  v.p.-engineering, 
called  the  new  press  the  first  of  its 
kind  capable  of  40,000  IPH  produc¬ 
tion.  "The  Signature  HV,”  he  said, 
"was  designed  using  the  latest 
technology  to  optimize  the  design  of 
printing  cylinders  and  other  compo¬ 
nents  for  high  speed  operation.  This 
includes  a  unique  new  Rockwell- 
Goss  invention  —  the  Dyna-Damp 
cylinder  (patent  pending),  which 
provides  an  added  margin  of  printing 
(continued  on  page  2) 
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2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


New  Signature  HV  Press 

(continued) 


performance  at  speeds  beyond  those 
of  other  presses. 

"But  there’s  more,”  continued 
Segel.  "Our  Signature  HV  was  en¬ 
gineered  from  the  ground  up  to  be  a 
fast,  easy-to-operate  press,  capable  of 
delivering  a  variety  of  products.  It 
has  a  superior  100  to  0  inking  sys¬ 
tem;  a  new,  specially  designed  jaw- 
type  folder  with  three  modes  of  fold¬ 
ing;  and  flexibility  that  permits  floor 
mounting  in-line,  or  stacking  units. 
It  offers  a  free-standing  electronic 
control  console  and  can  be  serviced 
more  easily.  Dollar  for  dollar,  the 
quality  and  productivity  of  this  new 
press  will  be  a  giant  step  ahead  of 
any  other  press  available.” 

The  Signature  H  V  at  a  glance 

The  single-width,  one-page- 
around  press  is  designed  in  a  new 
configuration  capable  of  efficiently 
producing  4-and  4-color  products  and 
multiple  web  products  by  combining 
the  best  features  of  both  horizontal 
web  and  vertical  web  presses.  The 
press  unit  prints  blanket-to-blanket 
for  normal  printing  or  plate-to- 
blanket  for  direct  printing.  Unit 
geometry,  with  proper  number  of 
units,  allows  printing  color  in  any 
location  in  the  product.  And  the 
unit  contains  all  rollers  necessary 
to  print  direct  on  any  couple.  Units 
are  designed  to  be  stackable  to 
allow  for  a  shorter  press  row. 
Dyna-Damp  cylinders 

The  Dyna-Damp  concept  provides 
a  maintenance-free  vibration 
damper  completely  contained  inside 
the  Signature  HV  cylinders.  A  pre¬ 
cisely  designed  mass  within  the 
Dyna-Damp  mechanism  is  set  into 
motion  when  the  plate  and  blanket 
lockup  gaps  meet.  This  mass  pro¬ 
duces  out-of-phase  impacts  that 
quickly  damp  out  unwanted  vibra¬ 
tion.  Unlike  many  vibration  control 
systems,  Dyna-Damp  is  not  "tuned” 
to  a  specific  operating  condition  but 
functions  effectively  at  all  press 
speeds. 

Inking  system 

The  ink  roller  train  is  arranged  in 
100  to  0  ink  split  fashion.  The  main 
charge  of  ink  is  delivered  to  the  plate 
by  the  first  form  roller,  leaving  the 
second  form  roller  to  remove  excess 
ink  and  eliminate  any  pattern  left  by 
the  first  form  roller. 

The  inking  system  incorporates  a 
swing-away  ink  fountain  for  easy 


cleaning  and  quick  changeover. 
Lever-style  keys  provide  visual  indi¬ 
cation  of  ink  film  thickness  between 
the  continuous  blade  and  the  motor- 
driven  variable  speed  fountain  rol¬ 
ler,  for  the  first  time  providing  a  true 
manual  preset  capability. 

Dampening  system 
The  unit  uses  a  continuous  feed 
dampening  system.  The  motor- 
driven  water  pan  roller  features  a 
proportional  controller  which  follows 
a  specially  designed  curve.  This  elec¬ 
tronic  system  maintains  proper  ink 
and  water  balance  by  compensating 
for  varying  dampening  needs  as 
speed  changes. 

New  2:2  ratio  jaw-type  folder 
The  new  jaw-type  folder  was  de¬ 
signed  specifically  for  the  Signature 
HV  press,  with  speed  and  fold  accu¬ 
racy  as  its  main  goals.  It  can  deliver 
the  product  in  half-fold  and  quarter¬ 
fold  modes  and  it  offers  a  full  com¬ 
plement  of  optional  features  includ¬ 
ing  double  parallel  fold  at  30,000 
IPH,  stitcher  and  crosshead  per¬ 
forator.  It  is  capable  of  running  eight 
webs  of  newsprint  or  uncoated  stock 
of  equivalent  thickness. 


Rockwell-Goss 
Signature  HV 
specifications: 

Web  width . 23"-36" 

Cutoff  . 22.776" 

Printed  length  . 22.1" 

Rated 

press  speed .  40,000  IPH 


Controls 

Press  operation  is  controlled  from 
the  prewired  electronic  console 
which  is  free  standing  and  connected 
to  the  press  by  a  wiring  harness.  Lo¬ 
cation  of  the  console  can  be  specified 
by  the  customer  at  no  extra  cost,  pro¬ 
vided  it’s  within  maximum  length  of 
the  harness. 

Paperfeed 

Manually  operated,  stackable 
rollstands  are  standard  equipment 
on  the  Signature  HV.  However,  paper 
feed  and  tension  control  for  the  press 
can  be  provided  by  optional 
Rockwell-Goss  2-Arm  Reel  Stands 
with  automatic  pasters. 


This  roll  feeding  system  features  a 
motor-driven  assembly  to  rotate  the 
rolls  in  loading  and  running  posi¬ 
tions;  push  buttons  to  control  reel 
rotation  for  makeready  and  for  side 
margin  control;  and  a  cocking  roller, 
handwheel  operated,  for  control  of 
webs  from  unevenly  wound  rolls. 
Web  tension  is  provided  by  driven 
running  belts  and  sensed  by  a 
pneumatically  loaded  dancer  roller. 
Roller  position  information  is  fed 
into  a  control  system  which  mod¬ 
ulates  the  speed  of  the  driven  belts. 

During  pasting  cycles,  tension 
control  of  the  running  roll  is  trans¬ 
ferred  temporarily  to  an  electric  core 
brake  system,  then  resumed 
automatically  by  the  driven  belts. 

The  five-function  automatic  pas¬ 
ter,  monitored  by  solid  state  elec¬ 
tronic  controls,  assures  supply  of  a 
continuous  web  of  newsprint  to  the 
press. 

Press  drive 

The  press  drive  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  efficient  performance  with  con¬ 
trol  flexibility  under  all  operating 
conditions.  Each  unit  is  driven  from 
a  horizontal  drive  shaft,  assuring  di¬ 
rect  drive.  The  exclusive  unit-to-unit 
register  mechanism  (optional)  can 
vary  unit  timing  for  precise  color-to- 
color  register. 

And  more 

An  optional  infeed  is  offered  for 
printing  close  register  4-and  4-color 
work.  It’s  designed  to  insure  con¬ 
trolled  and  even  tension  in  the  web  at 
all  speeds  and  to  hold  print  register 
between  two  adjacent  printing 
couples  to  .003." 


For  more  information,  contact 
Graphic  Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago  IL  60650.  Telephone: 
(312)656-8600. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Looking  For  Mr.  Grant 


By  Barbara  L.  Yost 

Somewhere  out  there  in  the  real  world 
is  a  doctor  who  makes  house  calls  like 
Marcus  Welby,  M.D.  And  somewhere 
out  there,  too,  is  a  city  editor  like  Lou 
Grant,  plump  of  stature  and  swift  of 
tongue,  friend  to  publisher  and  cub  report¬ 
er  alike. 

Not  since  Randolph  Hearst  was  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  ignited  the  Spanish- 
American  War  has  a  newspaperman  had 
so  much  power.  Lou  Grant  talks  back  to 
his  publisher,  travels  to  faraway  places 
to  cover  false  leads,  and,  with  his  bare 
hands,  the  bionic  city  editor  moves  ads 
to  make  room  for  news  stories. 

Even  journalism  school  doesn’t  teach 
that. 

But  Grant  is  only  the  latest,  though 
perhaps  the  best,  in  a  long  line  of  media 
heroes,  in  the  early  1970s.  such  stars  as 
Tony  Franciosa,  Robert  Culp,  Robert 
Stack  and  Gene  Barry  brandished  their 
mighty  pens  in  “The  Name  of  the 
Game,"  the  story  of  a  magazine  con¬ 
glomerate. 

Later,  Darrin  McGavin  stalked  leads 
for  such  stories  as  the  Spanish  Moss 
Monster  and  the  Haunted  Office  Build¬ 
ing  in  “Kolchak;  The  Night  Stalker." 
(Though  that  was  perhaps  the  most  un¬ 
likely  of  premises,  many  journalists  have 
since  come  out  of  the  closet  and  admitted 
having  been  habitual  “Kolchak”  view¬ 
ers.) 

Last  season  a  half-hearted  attempt  was 
made  to  produce  more  believable  news¬ 
paper  series.  So  television  banged  out 
“Kingston:  Confidential,"  with  Raymond 
Burr  lear-jetting  across  the  country  to 
plug  holes  in  stories.  By  the  end  of  the 
spring,  the  TV  ratings  had  stopped 
Burr’s  presses. 

At  the  same  time,  a  graduate  of  the 
Woodward-Bernstein  school  of  scoops, 
Mike  Andros,  was  sprinting  around  the 
Big  Apple  cleaning  up  crime  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Forum.  That 
was  the  now-defunct  “The  Andros 
Targets."  One  memorable  scene  had 
Andros  riding  a  bus  taking  mental  notes 
while  his  scruffy  Source,  nose  and  beard 
buried  behind  a  newspaper,  mumbled  in¬ 
formation. 

And  this  was  on  a  program  that 
claimed  to  consult  New  York  Times  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  Nick  Gage  as  a  tech¬ 
nical  adviser. 

Now  there  is  Lou  Grant.  Grant  doesn’t 
try  to  be  a  pen-and-ink  police  detective 
as  most  other  television  reporters  have  in 
the  past.  He  does  perform  his  own  feats 
of  magic,  such  as  persuading  his  staff  to 
stay  late  on  Christmas  Eve  so  he  can 


(Barbara  L.  Yost  is  entertainment 
editor  for  the  Phoenix  Garelfe.) 


have  an  office  party,  and  talking  a  gun¬ 
man  into  releasing  hostages  he  has  taken 
in  the  newsroom. 

But  for  the  most  part,  “Lou  Grant" 
comes  closer  than  any  other  previous 
program  in  putting  on  television  what 
journalists  put  on  paper.  The  people  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Tribune  use  words  like 
“art,”  “news  holes,”  “deadline," 
(which  Andros  never  seemed  to  have) 
and  “copy." 

It’s  refreshing  to  watch  them  miss  a 
story  and  wage  in-house  battles.  So  far, 
Lou  has  taken  on  his  women’s  editor, 
sports  editor,  advertising  manager  and 
police  reporter,  not  to  mention  standing 
up  to  his  lord  and  mentor,  his  publisher, 
who  presides  from  The  Tower. 

Lou  Grant  himself  is  often  larger  than 
life,  maybe  because  most  real  city 
editors  aren’t  the  stuff  that  prime  time 
ratings  are  made  of.  From  humble  begin¬ 
nings  at  a  Minneapolis  television  station, 
Lou  journeyed  west  to  the  Big  Orange 
where,  with  no  recent  experience  on  a 
newspaper  and  no  working  knowledge  of 
the  town,  he  was  made  city  editor  of  a 
metropolitan  daily. 

That  was  a  miracle  in  itself. 

Since  then  he  has  clutched  tearful  re¬ 
porters  to  his  paternal  bosom,  straight¬ 


ened  out  a  wife-beating  rewrite  man  and 
taught  a  frisky  young  reporter  a  good 
lesson.  They  love  him,  and  TV  viewers 
recently  boosted  him  into  the  top-twenty 
rated  programs. 

Fantasy?  Maybe  just  a  little.  But 
what’s  entertainment  without  the  Wizard 
of  Oz  and  Merlin  the  Magician?  Who 
wouldn’t  want  to  work  for  Mr.  Grant? 

There  is  one  bone  of  contention  in 
“Lou  Grant";  the  unkempt,  gangly 
young  man  with  Nikons  slung  around  his 
neck  who  seems  to  be  the  only  photog¬ 
rapher  at  the  Tribune,  “Animal." 

Insulting,  unrealistic,  say  real  photog¬ 
raphers.  An  accurate  portrayal,  argue 
the  people  to  whom  one  word  is  worth  a 
thousand  pictures. 

But  Jim  Brooks,  one  of  the  writers  on 
the  show,  settles  the  argument  by  reveal¬ 
ing  that  Animal  is  based  on  a  Los 
Angeles  newspaper  photographer  who  is 
known  to  keep  a  spare  pair  of  baby  shoes 
in  his  car — just  to  add  the  poignant  touch 
to  an  accident  picture. 

PR  for  Goodrich 

Robert  J.  Showiak  has  been  named 
manager,  corporate  press  relations  for 
The  BF  Goodrich  Company.  Prior  to 
joining  Goodrich,  Showiak  spent  4  years 
as  director  of  public  relations  for  Mel- 
drum  and  Fewsmith,  Inc.,  a  Cleveland- 
based  advertising  agency. 


Roy  Henderson  says... 

“We  have  to  be  sure  we’re 
offering  our  carriers 
the  best! 
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Church  Rickards,  Whitlock. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Stkvk  Wkhks,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  recently  sold  Plains  (Ga.)  Moni¬ 
tor — promoted  from  the  telegraph  desk 
to  area  news  editor  of  the  Selma  (Ala.) 
Tinies-Jonrnal. 

*  ♦  * 

Arihi  r  S.  Powf.rs,  previously  ad  di¬ 
rector  of  Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily 
Prottress — rejoined  the  Greenshnif’  (Ind.) 
Daily  News  as  president  and'  publisher. 
Powers  is  the  son  of  the  late  Frank  B. 
Powers,  general  business  manager  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  Inc. 

*  *  * 

W.  B.  Wii  i.iAMs  Jr.,  associate  publish¬ 
er — promoted  to  publisher  of  Paris 
(Tenn.)  Post-lntelliftencer,  succeeding 
his  father,  W.  Bryant  Williams,  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1951.  Williams  said  he  will 
continue  to  be  active  in  the  company's 
affairs  as  chairman  of  the  board  and  as 
editorial  writer. 

:ic  ^  ^ 

Nancy  Woobhuli.,  features  editor — 
named  assistant  managing  editor  for  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- Union. 

*  * 

Harris  Newspaper  group  changes  were 
announced  as  follows: 

•  Jim  Cook,  Hays  (Kans.)  Daily  News 
reporter — to  news  editor  of  the  Chanate 
(Kans.)  Tribune.  He  succeeds  Ciikryl 


Carl  Burkheimer  (right),  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  was  named  Berkley-Small's 
Outstanding  Salesman  for  1977  and 
received  the  President's  Trophy  from 
Robert  C.  Hendrich  (left),  president, 
Berkley-Small,  Inc. 

Thomas  Caton — retired  as  city  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  a 
position  he  had  held  since  the  mid  60s. 

He  Joined  the  newspaper  as  a  police 
reporter  in  1948. 

Chlck  Hlhbs — who  joined  the  news¬ 
paper  last  year — named  interim  city 
editor. 

^  ^ 


Charlhs  Ciikrniss,  editor  of  the 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News  since 
1972 — honored  for  distinguished  com¬ 
munity  service  at  the  51st  anniversary 
dinner  of  Americanism  Educational 
League  of  Buena  Park,  California. 

^  :i:  sjc 

Nathan  W.  Golostkin,  for  many  years 
circulation  director  of  the  New  York 
Times — appointed  a  member  of  the 
Stamford  Police  Commission  by  Mayor 
Louis  A.  Clapes.  Since  retirement  from 
The  Times,  Goldstein  has  been  a  partner 
in  Goldstein  &  Taubkin  Public  Relations, 
New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  Hknry — named  wire  editor  of 
the  Reno  Evening’  Gazette.  Henry  has 
covered  city  government  for  the  Gazette 
and  Nevada  State  Journal  for  two  years. 
In  1977,  she  was  named  Nevada's  Out¬ 
standing  Young  Journalist  by  Nevada 
State  Press  Association. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Tkrry  Magi  irf.  named  managing  editor 
of  the  Quincy  (111.)  Herald-Whif>. 
Maguire  has  been  a  member  of  the  news¬ 
room  staff  for  29  years,  and  had  served 
as  city  editor  since  1969. 

*  ♦  * 

Lons  Di  iNO,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  sports  editor — retired  after  5.3 
years.  Also  retired — Job  Dfaring,  out¬ 
doors  writer.  Chet  Wood — named  to 
succeed  Dearing. 


Burch,  who  will  become  special  sections 
editor  of  the  Tallahassee  Democrat. 

•  Anurea  Groves,  Chanate  (Kans.) 
Tribune  news  staffer — to  editor  of  the 
Kansas  Farm  Bureau  monthly  state  pub¬ 
lication,  Manhattan. 

•  Don  Lambert,  Ottawa  (Kans.) 
Herald  reporter  since  1973 — to  executive 
director  of  the  Topeka  Arts  Council. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jeff  Mardeuse — named  editor  of  the 
St.  John  Valley  Times,  a  tabloid  weekly 
in  Madawaska,  Maine.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  with  a  publishing  company  in  Con¬ 
vent  Station,  New  Jersey. 


Gaii.  Van  Horn — from  state  editor  of 
the  Dixon  (111.)  Evening;  Telegraph  to 
editor  of  legislative  publications  for  the 
Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Springfield. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Anne  Eisenmenger,  county  editor — 
promoted  to  managing  editor  of  Ben- 
niiiftton  (Vt.)  Banner,  succeeding  Tyler 
Resch,  who  has  left  to  become  an  editor 
of  Garden  Way  Publishing  in  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  K.  Weil,  who  was  a  Berkshire 
(Mass.)  Eafile  reporter  II  years — 
promoted  to  day  city  editor  for  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  which  he  joined  in 
1973. 


Frederic  Berliner,  assistant  director 
of  publicity  and  promotion/sales  man¬ 
ager  at  Carlton  Press,  Inc.,  New 
York — named  NYC  editor  and  associate 
editor  for  T.G.l.F.  Entertainment/ 
Casting  magazine,  Hollywood.  He  will 
continue  with  Carlton  Press. 

*  *  ♦ 

Phillip  S.  Thompson,  president  and 
publisher  of  Stromberg  Publications, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
Howard  Baltimore,  and  Carroll  counties, 
Maryland — retired  February  3  but  will 
continue  working  for  the  company  as  a 
consultant.  He  has  been  with  Stromberg 
23  years  and  in  that  time  the  number  of 
chain  papers  grew  from  six  to  eleven. 
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George  J.  Cooper  will  be  available  at  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  meetings  February  15-18 
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David  Levinson,  managing  editor,  and 
Dorothy  Kokber,  a  reporter  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram — married  in  a  ceremony  conducted 
by  reporter  Hai.  Lowe,  a  licensed  cler¬ 
gyman. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Circulation  department  changes  at  the 
Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Evening  Press  and 
Sim-Biilletin  include: 

Arihur  Gregson — retired  in  January 
after  nearly  34  years  with  the  circulation 
staff  including  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  responsible  for  the  fleet,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant. 

Gary  Hebbard — named  metro  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Evening  Press  from 
Sun-Bulletin  circulation  manager,  Frank 
Regui  ski — promoted  to  Sun-Bulletin  cir¬ 
culation  manager  from  a  DSM  and  fleet 
manager  for  the  Evening  Press. 

Robert  Roehm — to  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  in  circulation;  Richard  Benko — to 
fleet  manager  and  Brian  Donovan — to 
replace  Benko  as  motor  route  super¬ 
visor. 


Garvey  Palmer  Dardenne 

Three  promotions  announced  by  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times, 
Morning  Advocate  and  Sunday  Advocate,  include: 

•  Richard  Palaaer,  named  vicepresident  of  news  and  production; 

•  Charles  Garvey,  vicepresident  of  business  and  advertising; 

•  Roy  Dardenne,  vicepresident  of  finance  and  personnel. 

Palmer  has  held  the  title  of  director  of  news  and  production  since 
May,  1976  and  in  early  1977  spearheaded  the  newspapers'  conver¬ 
sion  to  an  electronic  newsroom.  Garvey  has  been  business  manager  of 
the  papers  since  1965;  and  Dardenne  is  internal  auditor  of  Capital  City 
Press,  a  position  he  has  held  since  1960. 


James  A.  Wai.i.ace — named  city  editor 
of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Repahlic, 
succeeding  Steve  Adler.  Wallace  has 
been  assistant  city  editor  for  the  past 
year  and  earlier  was  a  reporter  for  the 
newspaper.  He  began  with  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Alabama  Journal. 


John  T.  Spran,  a  Chicago  Tribune  Don i  Burcai. and  David  Herd — named 

employe  since  1961  who  has  been  man-  assistant  news  editor  and  assistant  state 
ager  of  employe  relations  and  salary  ad-  editor,  respectively,  (Vt.) 

ministrator  for  two  subsidiaries.  Area  Free  Press. 

Publishing  Company  and  Merrill  Printing  *  *  ^ 

Co. — moves  to  the  Gore  dailies  as  direc-  Charles  A.  Barreit,  formerly  with  de- 
tor  of  employe  relations.  funct  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  and  later 

*  *  *  Billboard  magazine — named  music 

Edward  C.  Landergren,  Jr.,  director  editor.  The  Hollywood  Reporter,  daily 

of  industrial  relations  for  the  Oakland  entertainment  trade  paper  published  in 
Tribune — retiring  after  15  years  of  serv-  the  film  capitol. 
ice.  Prior  to  joining  the  Tribune,  he  was 
labor  counsel  in  the  corporate  offices  of 
Hears*  newspapers  in  Chicago  and  New 
York.  He  will  continue  in  the  industrial 
relations  field  on  parttime  or  consultant 
basis. 

Larry  Frankel,  assistant  industrial  re-  Robert  Waite,  editor.  The  North 
lationsdirector— to  succeed  Landergren.  Shore:  Sunday,  suburban  Boston 

*  *  *  publication — appointed  press  secretary, 

Linda  Nowicki,  a  December.  1977  U.S.  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R.- 

graduate  of  Point  Park  College— to  the  Mass.) 

Pittsburgh  Press  Company  as  a  promo-  *  *  * 

tion  copywriter.  Chris  Bonney  named  research  as- 

*  *  *  sociate  in  the  research  department  of 

Richard  M.  Ro.sga,  owner  and  pub-  Media  General,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Vir- 

lisher  of  the  Bangor  (Mich.)  Advance —  ginia.  For  the  past  three  years  he  has 
appointed  general  manager  of  Western  been  a  district  manager  for  the 
Herald,  student  newspaper  at  Western  News  Leader. 

Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo.  He 

will  continue  to  operate  the  Bangor  pa-  ^ 

r7  J  ./I  ('0%  .  J  rr.  I 


In  Newspaper  Research 


MOR^ResultS 


Richard  M.  Woodworih,  editor.  West 
Hartford  (Conn.)  News — elected  to 
board  of  managers.  West  Hartford 
YMCA. 


Newspaper  studies  by  Market  Opinion 
Research  have  proven  their  worth  to  both 
daily  and  weekly  papers  in  markets  rang¬ 
ing  from  Atlanta  to  Toronto,  Detroit  to 
suburban  San  Francisco,  Bridgeport  to 
Salisbury. 

The  reason?  At  Market  Opinion  Re¬ 
search,  you  get  a  lot  more  than  just  the 
numbers.  Top-level  MOR  people  — 
people  with  actual  newspaper  and 
magazine  experience — analyze  your 
situation  and  help  you  set  a  course  of 
action  for  the  results  you  want. 

As  reader  options  increase,  a  sound, 
research-based  strategy  is  the  only  sure 
way  of  protecting  your  franchise. 

To  find  out  how  MOR  research  has 
paid  off  for  others,  and  what  it  can  do  for 
you,  call  Lisa  Nielsen,  Senior  Media 
Analyst,  or  Frederick  Currier,  President, 
toll-free  at  800  521-0482.  In  Canada  call 
John  Geffken,  Canadian  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  Ltd.,  in  Toronto  at  416  868-0135. 


Nicholas  A.  Basbanes — appointed 
book  editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Sunday  Telegram.  Basbanes  has  been  a 
staff  reporter  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette  since  November  of 
1971. 


Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH.  N.C.  27609 

72  Yeors  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


MARKET  OPINION 
RESEARCH 

28  West  Adams 
Detroit,  Michigan  48226 


William  G.  M.acLachi.an — appointed  I 
to  the  position  of  assistant  production  I 
manager  at  the  Detroit  News.  f 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Hknry  Rivet — appointed  manager  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  publishing 
systems  department.  He  joined  the  de¬ 
partment  in  1976  and  earlier  had  his  own 
computer  consultant  company  in  Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y. 

♦  *  * 

Three  executive  appointments  at 
News  America  Publishing  inc.  have  been 
announced  by  Rupert  Murdoch,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive; 

George  Vii.es — named  executive  vice¬ 
president-newspapers;  Joseph  G.  Arm¬ 
strong — named  executive  vicepresi- 
dent-magazines;  Richard  Sarazen — 
named  executive  vicepresident-finance. 

Also,  Martin  Singerman — named  to 
succeed  Viles  as  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  World  News  Corp. 
News  America  is  the  holding  company 
for  the  New  York  Post,  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  News,  New  York  Magazine  Co., 
which  publishes  New  York  and  New 
West  magazines  and  the  Village  Voice, 
and  World  News  Corp.,  which  publishes 
the  Star. 

*  *  * 

Terry  Reed,  an  account  executive  with 
the  Conroe  (Tex.)  Daily  Courier — 
promoted  to  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager.  She  has  been  with  the  paper 
two  years. 


Ben  J.  Bowers  has  been  promoted 
from  executive  news  editor  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News  to 
vicepresident  and  executive  editor. 
The  newspapers  are  part  of  Landmark 
Communications  Inc.  of  Norfolk,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Bowers  has  been  with  the  news¬ 
papers  since  1973,  after  five  years  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Record.  Earlier  he  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Petersburg  (Va.) 
Progress-Index  and  editor  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Ledger-Star's  weekly  Virginia 
Beach  Beacon. 


Several  changes  in  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Hour,  Norwalk,  Conn,  were 
announced: 

•  John  P.  Reh.i.y,  managing  editor — 
named  executive  editor,  succeeding 
William  A.  Walden  Jr.,  who  retired 
January  1  as  editor.  Reilly  will  head  the 
department  as  well  as  handle  the  edito¬ 
rial  page. 

•  H.  Paige  Bassiord,  suburban  edi¬ 
tor — succeeds  Reilly  as  managing  editor. 

•  John  F.  Coneybear,  a  staff  reporter 
who  handled  the  Youth  Page,  named 
suburban  editor. 

•  William  F.  Torpey,  city  hall  report¬ 
er — assigned  to  the  copy  desk  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  on  state  and  local  politics. 

•  Caroi.  Hoimann,  who  covered  the 
town  of  Westport — assigned  to  city  hall. 

•  Jeeerey  Silverstein,  formerly  of  the 
Westport  News — joined  the  Hour,  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Westport  beat. 

^  ^  tit 

Bruce  Budnik,  formerly  a  retail  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  the  Gannett 
Westchester  Newspapers — ^joined  the 
New  York  sales  staff  of  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Sales  as  account 
executive  responsible  for  the  alcoholic 
beverage  classification  and  several  major 
New  York  City  advertising  agencies. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ron  Nichols,  personnel  director  for 
Shelby  County  Hospital — to  director  of 
personnel  for  Memphis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Commercial  Ap- 


Sharon  Grissom,  for  the  last  two  years 
in  the  Grissom  Publications  advertising 
and  news  departments — named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  group’s  Panola  County 
(Tex.)  Post  at  Carthage. 

*  sj:  * 

Mary  Lou  Wilson — named  managing 
editor  of  Pioneer  Press’  Vernon  (111.)  Re¬ 
view  from  the  company’s  Lake  Forester 
staff.  Earlier  she  was  with  the  Bergen 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.J. 

*  *  * 

Joe  L.  Schott,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Light — named 
to  four-year  term  in  the  Texas  Pro¬ 
secutors  Coordinating  Council. 


Russell  F.  Sprung,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wise.)  Daily 
Northwestern — to  succeed  Carleton  A. 
Thomas  as  business  manager  May  I. 
Thomas,  a  61-year  employee  of  the 
newspaper,  will  retire  at  that  time.  He  is 
secretary-treasurer  also.  Sprung  has 
been  elected  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Oshkosh  Northwestern  Co. 

Gale  L.  Oehler,  manager  of  the  ac¬ 
counting  and  personnel  departments — 
elected  assistant  treasurer  in  addition  to 
present  duties. 

P.  Scott  McKibben,  who  has  been 
Sprung’s  assistant — becomes  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  the  changeover. 


peal  and  the  Press-Scimitar.  This  is  a 
new  post  at  the  newspaper.  Nichols  was 
assistant  personnel  manager  at  the  com¬ 
pany  before  he  joined  the  hospital  staff. 

*  *  * 

Odie  Norquest — named  society  editor 
of  the  Edinburg  (Tex.)  Daily  Review. 

*  i:  * 

Personnel  changes  at  the  Paradise 
(Calif.)  Post  last  month  included: 

James  A.  Fallbeck,  editor  of  the  Post 
since  1973 — advanced  to  combined  posi¬ 
tion  of  editor  and  publisher  after  buying 
the  paper  with  a  group  of  investors. 

Troy  L.  M  ANEss,  former  owner — 
retiring,  and  former  publisher  Lee 
Ken  WORTHY — to  remain  affiliated  with 
the  advertising  department  on  part-time 
basis. 

Shari  Wilson,  formerly  general  as¬ 
signment  writer  with  the  Oroville  (Calif.) 
Mercury-Register — named  Family  Inter¬ 
est  editor  of  the  Post,  replacing  Linda 
Bowen,  who  transfers  to  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

New  officers  for  the  Telegraph- 
Herald,  Inc.  were  elected  in  January  as 
follows:  F.  R.  Wcx)DWARD,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  operating  officer; 
Bill  Woodward,  president  and  secre¬ 
tary;  Bob  W(K)DWARD.  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president,  broadcast;  Norman  McMul- 
LiN,  executive  vicepresident,  operations; 
William  Skemi*,  treasurer,  and  Vern 
SiEGwoRTH,  assistant  treasurer. 
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We  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
closing  of  our  recent  transaction: 

$11,000,000 

WNYS-TV,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Sold  to 

COCA  COLA  BOTTLING  CO.  OF  N.Y. 

• 

HOWARD  E.  STARK 

Media  Brokers  — Consultants 

445  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y.  (212)  355-0405 
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’Howa 

point-b^^-point 
comparison 
led  us  to  buy 
aHarrisV-lSAr 

John  F.  Neilson,  President 
Sun  Litho,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

“Before  buying  our  Harris  V-1 5A,  I 
made  a  detailed  comparison  of  about 
a  dozen  different  presses.  I  graded 
them  on  flexibility,  productivity,  run¬ 
ning  speed,  makeready  time,  plate 
changing,  cost  efficiency,  and  price. 

“This  study  convinced  me  that  the 
Harris  V-1 5A  was  my  best  buy.  I  partic¬ 
ularly  liked  its  ease  of  operation  and 
print  quality.  With  a  minimum  of  train¬ 
ing,  our  pressmen  quickly  learned  to 
operate  and  get  maximum  productiv¬ 
ity  from  this  Harris  web.” 

John  Neilson  joins  over  600  other 
executives  who  have  compared  and 
bought  Harris  V-15A’s  in  the  past  ten 
years. 

We  think  you  should  make  your  next 
press  purchase  based  on  merit,  and 
we  believe  It  will  be  a  Harris  V-1 5A. 

Let  us  show  you  why. 

ii 


Harris  Corporation,  Web  Press 
Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island  02891. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANOUNG 


IftMir  camefaman 
.isdoing  , 
twice  as  much 

as  he  dMMild  be  dcHiig. 


Your  cameraman,  working  with  a  Spartan  III  roll 
film  camera,  can  produce  double  the  number  of 
consistently  high  quality  negatives  he  now  obtains 
from  your  sheet  film  camera. 

He  can  make  two  or  more  fully-processed 
dry  negatives  per  minute  when  the  camera  and 
processor  are  linked  with  an  in-line  film  transport. 

This  productivity  comes  from  the  time-saving 
automation  of  the  Spartan  III.  The  operator 
works  at  the  central  control  panel  outside  the 
darkroom.  He  selects  the  film,  positions  it  in  the 
vacuum  board,  makes  his  exposure  settings,  and 
positions  a  contact  screen  from 
this  panel.  He  never  touches  the 
film  or  screen. 

Production  increases  drama¬ 
tically.  Operating  costs  go  down. 

Schedules  are  met  without 
premium  overhead  charges. 

Film  savings 
can  amount  to  as 
much  as  20% 
because  the  Spartan 
III  film  magazine 
holds  four  film  rolls 
— ^your  choice  of  dif¬ 
ferent  widths  from 
6"  to  24"  and  lengths 
to  400  feet.  This  lets 
the  operator  select 
from  as  many 


as  148  finished  negative  sizes,  reducing  trim 
waste  to  a  bare  minimum.  Survey  shows  that  most 
plants  using  several  standard  sheet  film  sizes 
lose  up  to  20%  in  excess  trim  as  the  result  of 
varying  job  requirements. 

If  your  need  is  for  greater  output  of 
consistently  high  quality  negatives  at  lower  cost, 
and  if  you’d  like  to  save  as  much  as  20%  on 
film,  you  should  consider  the  Spartan  III. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon,  attach  it  to  your 
letterhead  or  business  card,  and  mail  it.  We’ll  send 
full  details  and  arrange  for  a  demonstration 
without  obligation. 


Spartan  III 

It  does  more, 
you  do  less. 


(Attach  to  your  letterhead 
or  business  card  and  mail.) 


Division  of  Powers  Chemco.lnc 


VISIT  CHEMCO  AT  BOOTHS  12i-125,  AMERICA  EAST 
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Librarians  offer  $200  Equipment  SGction 

for  Kansas  meeting  — — !- - 

Newspaper  Division  of  Special  Li-  MV  MoiAfC  Inctcillo 
hraries  Association  is  inviting  applications  I  ■  l^wVWw  IIIOICIIIO  ^^Cllllvr^ 

from  persons  interested  in  a  career  in  ■  ■  # 

terminals  for  ad  makeup 

69th  annual  conference  ol  Special  Li-  Klectronic  makeup  of  display  advertis-  with  a  complete  Mergenthaler  text  pro- 
braiies  Assn.,  ,it  the  Haille  Convention  jpg  has  begun  at  the  New  York  l^oily  cessing  and  editorial  pagination  system 
Center,  Kansas  City,  .lime  12-15,  I97S.  News  with  the  installation  of  two  Camex  now  on  order  by  the  Daily  News. 

The  stipends  are  administered  by  the  135  composition  and  makeup  terminals.  The  Daily  News  tabloid  page  is  dis- 
Newspaper  Division  s  Committee  on  The  terminals  were  ordered  in  July  1977  played  at  full  size  on  the  face  of  the 
I  ubiic  Relations  and  I  lolessional  Ac-  and  installed  in  December.  They  are  now  Camex  23-inch  round  tube,  and  most 
tivities.  Applications  will  be  accepted  jn  regular  operation.  commands  are  entered  from  a  pick  menu 

from  mdividuals  who  meet  the  following  Six  Daily  News  composing-room  per-  on  a  graphic  tablet  in  front  of  the 
qualifications:  applicant  must  have  been  sonnel  received  a  one-week  training  operator.  The  same  tablet  is  used  to 
a  membei  ol  SLA  foi  one  school  ye*u  course  on  the  terminals  at  the  Camex  move  the  cursor  and  trace  artwork  to  the 
prior  to  the  conference,  and  be  attending  facilities  in  Boston,  and  this  core  group  screen.  The  device  provides  a  matrix 
his/her  first  national  conference  ol  SLA:  yvill  help  train  additional  operators.  printer  proof  of  the  ad  and  stores  ads  on 

applicants  will  bejudged  by  the  Commit-  The  Camex  terminals  are  now  being  floppy  disks. 

tee  on  the  basis  of  an  essay  ol  about  .3(K)  used  as  stand-alone  devices  receiving  The  New  York  Daily  News  is  the  larg- 
words.  .  .  .  fhe  essay  should  outline  paper  tape  input  and  providing  an  output  est-circulalion  daily  in  the  United  States, 
what  the  applicant  expects  to  get  from  paper  tape  containing  proper  codes  to  It  is  published  morning  and  Sunday  with 
attending  the  conference;  essay  should  drive  the  two  IJnotron  606  phototypeset-  eleven  zoned  sections  daily  and  sixteen 
be  typed  and  sealed  in  a  blank  envelope  jgi-s  installed  at  the  Daily  News.  They  Sunday,  serving  regions  of  the  New 
lor  impartial  judging:  essay  should  be  ac-  wj||  later  be  adapted  for  on-line  operation  York/New  Jersey/Connecticut  area, 
companied  by  a  reference  from  either  a 
newspaper  librarian,  or  a  news  editor,  or 
a  faculty  member,  assessing  the  candi¬ 
date's  abilities. 

All  applications  are  to  be  submitted  by 
April  15  to:  Sandy  Hall,  Arizona  Daily 
Star.  P.O.  Box  26S07.  Tucson,  Arizona 
85726. 

Production  firm  buys 
copy  system 

Newspaper  Production  Company  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  agent  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Shreveport  Journal  and 
the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  Copy  Processing  System  (CPS 
730)  from  Dymo  Graphic  Systems. 

The  69  VDTs,  2  Graphic  Display  Ter¬ 
minals,  3  high-speed  (AP  DataStream, 

UPf  DataNews  and  Unistox)  and  4  low- 
speed  (Gannett,  NY  Times,  Knight- 
Ridder  and  Weathewire)  press  wires  are 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  February,  of 
this  year.  The  system  will  have  3  com¬ 
puters  (64  kilobyte)  along  with  2  moving 
head  disc  units  (50  megabyte)  for  bulk 
storage  and  2  fixed  head  disc  units  (500 
kilobyte)  for  program  instructions. 

Shreveport  Times  (Gannett  group 
member)  will  have  26  VDTs  on-line  in 
the  newsroom  while  the  Shreveport 
Journal  (unaffiliated)  will  have  23  model 
51  VDTs  in  their  newsroom. 

Classified  and  display  advertising  for 
both  newspapers  will  be  processed  by 
the  Newspaper  Production  Company.  A 
total  of  16  model  51  VDTs  will  be  used 
for  direct  input  of  classified  ads  to  the 
CPS  730  data  base  by  telephone  ad- 
takers.  Two  model  51  VDTs,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  2  GDTs  (the  latter  for  viewing 
of  a  composed  ad  or  an  entire  page),  will 
be  used  to  process  display  ads. 
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Production  exec  claims 
VDTs  save  editing  time 


Operation  of  video  display  terminals  in 
newsrooms  of  the  Donrey  Group  of 
newspapers  has  definitely  increased  the 
productivity  of  reporters. 

That  is  one  of  Donrey's  reactions  to 
electronics  relayed  to  the  Arizona 
Newspaper  Association  (January  20)  by 
Dennis  Schieck.  production  supervisor 
of  the  group,  during  a  talk  on  “The  Big 
Step  Into  Systems — Why  We  Did  It,” 
part  of  the  .^8th  meeting  of  ANA  in 
Phoenix. 

No  longer  are  there  optical  character 
recognition  systems  in  the  Donrey  news¬ 
rooms  because  of  the  successful  use  of 
VDTs,  Schieck  said.  VDT  advantage  is 
also  evident  in  the  additional  time  editors 
have  to  edit  copy  on  the  VDT  screen. 
Previously,  with  pencil  editing,  editors 
told  Schieck  that  only  first  paragraphs  of 
wire  stories  were  read  and  cutting  of 
copy  was  left  up  to  the  editorial  makeup 
man.  This  was  because  the  virtual  flood 
of  wire  copy  made  it  impossible  to  fully 
peruse  every  story  coming  into  the  news¬ 
room. 

With  time  saved  on  VDT  story  produc¬ 
tion  entire  responsibility  for  production 
of  the  whole  newspaper  is  strictly  up  to 


editors  now,  Schieck  said. 

A  question  session  got  into  the  matter 
of  VDT  backup.  Casa  Grande  (Az.)  Val¬ 
ley  Newspapers,  Inc.  publisher  Donovan 
Kramer,  who  has  recently  gone  VDT. 
said  minidisc  terminals  could  be  installed 
at  his  Casa  Grande  daily  plant  to  take 
copy  from  his  weeklies  and  bypass  the 
VDT  system  in  case  of  trouble. 

OCRs  as  backup 

Where  there  are  OCRs,  generally  in 
classified,  these  can  be  used  for  news 
backup.  Meantime,  in  trouble  shooting, 
circuit  board  swapping  can  be  done  by 
telephone  to  the  VDT  vendor.  There  is 
need  for  more  than  one  way  to  go  for 
efficient  backup,  it  was  advised,  and 
generous  stockpiling  of  spare  parts  was 
recommended. 

A  weekly  publisher  asked  “how  big” 
does  he  have  to  be  “before  I  can  install 
VDTs”  and  Schieck  answered  that 
.^2-page  issues  was  the  smallest  he  could 
recall. 

To  a  question  about  central  plant 
operations,  where  several  newspapers 
are  printed  weekly,  .Schieck  said  that  if 
plants  are  far  removed  from  a  newspaper 
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COMPACT  LINEAR 
FLYING  PASTER 


□  FULLY  AUTOMATIC 

□  1800  FPM 

□  HOLDS  TWO  45"  ROLLS 

□  AUTOMATIC  INFEED 
AND  TENSION  CONTROL 


Maximize  Production,  Reduce  Waste, 
Conserve  Time  and  Labor 


Three  Units  Stacked  Requires 

Same  Space  as  Single  Conventional  Paster 


cary  company,  inc. 

327  Pepper  Road 
Barrington,  Illinois  60010 
(312)  381-6656 
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there  are  too  many  chances  of  “messing 
up”  by  telephone.  Input  should  come 
from  the  newspaper  plant  before  the 
central  plant  gets  the  copy.  Schieck  said, 
adding,  “this  is  where  editors  come  in.” 

Questioned  about  minicomputers, 
Schieck  advised  that  these  don't  have 
any  storage  facilities  and  that  separate 
storage  operation  is  necessary  for  callup 
to  the  VDT  screen. 

He  still  sees  “a  lot  of  years  and  a  lot  of 
expense  before  newspapers  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  via  the  computer  to  plate  proc¬ 
ess — it's  still  very  much  blue  sky  in  my 
judgment.”  Rather,  he  visions  more  re¬ 
mote  bureaus  with  composing  room 
facilities  in  the  same  location  to  prepare 
copy  that  the  central  plant  (headquarters 
publication  facility)  will  have  no  trouble 
with. 

As  for  time  saving  with  use  of  VDTs, 
Kramer  said  his  14  terminals.  10  in  edito¬ 
rial,  are  getting  the  time  factor  down  to 
one  man-hour  per  page.  Computer 
minidisc  terminals,  with  records  on 
floppy  discs  are  used  by  the  editors  of  4 
weeklies.  This  develops  the  capability  of 
dispatching  2  solid  pages  of  text  over  the 
telephone  to  the  Casa  Grande  plant  in 
less  than  2  minutes. 

Better  editions 

Jim  Missett,  production  director, 
Howard  Publications,  Oceanside,  Ca.. 
said  that  18  minutes  is  consumed  from 
page  dummy  to  press  room  in  the  Ocean- 
side  Blade  operation  and  648  hours  of 
overtime  had  been  knocked  off  in  one 
year.  As  an  example,  Missett  said  the 
Freeport  (\\\.)Joarnal-Standard  per  page 
production  was  2.4  man-hours  before 
Howard  Publications  bought  the  paper. 
Now  man-hours  per  page  with  Howard 
systems  is  1.3. 

Schieck  said  Donrey  systems  have 
convinced  management  that  money  is 
being  saved  and  editorial  quality  of 
newspapers  improved.  He  advocated 
that  getting  more  people  in  the  news¬ 
paper  plant  involved  in  the  new  systems 
will  mean  cleaner,  better  editions. 

Schieck  added  a  warning  that  some 
electronic  systems  are  “strictly  off  the 
cuff,”  even  when  contracts  are  pre¬ 
sented.  He  mentioned  3  classified  de¬ 
partment  programs  that  didn’t  even 
exist — except  in  the  vendor  representa¬ 
tive's  mind,  although  they  were  offered 
as  existing  systems. 

“Be  sure  to  check  that  systems  and 
component  parts  are  in  existence, 
Schieck  said.  “You  can  always  tell  the 
pioneers  by  the  arrows  in  their  backs. 

“Key  to  system  selection  is  what  do 
you  want  the  system  to  do?  More  storage 
and  system  step-ups  don’t  cost  that 
much.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  consider  install¬ 
ing  the  next  biggest  storage  system  than 
what  you  are  considering  at  the  moment. 
And  remember,  standard  programs  are 
superior  to  custom-built  systems.” 
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Ferag  Conveyor  Systems,  the  most  reliable 
and  versatile  ever  made,  deliver  continuous 
paperstreams  of  profits  into  mailrooms  throughout 
the  world.  Each  conveyor  is  designed  and  prefabricated 
to  suit  individual  requirements  in  conjunction  with  off¬ 
set,  letterpress  or  gravure. 

□  accepts  broadsheets,  tabloids  or  quarter  folds,  with¬ 
out  adjustment 

□  single  motor  drive  regardless  of  twists  or  turns 

□  side  jogger  aligns  copy  stream  before  it  enters  the 
conveyor 

□  paperstream  is  carried  unaffected  by  twists  and 
turns.  The  papers  arrive  at  the  stacker  unmarked, 
without  smear  or  wrinkle 


□  conveyors  can  feed  stackers  or  handfly 
tables  which  are  part  of  the  system 

□  fully  automatic  switching  device  available  to 
protect  counter  stacker  and  assure  continuous  press 
operation 

□  all  maintenance  done  on  floor  level,  no  catwalks 
required 

If  yours  is  a  large  circulation  daily  or  a  small  circulation 
weekly,  Ferag  Systems  soon  pay  for  themselves  in  re¬ 
duced  printing  press  downtime,  less  waste  while  main¬ 
taining  quality  of  printed  products.  Write  or  call  us 
today  for  a  free  analysis  and  a  firm  cost  estimate  of 
your  mailroom  needs. 


We  don’t  just  build  machines,  we  solve  your  mailroom  problems! 


FERAG,  INC.  KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE  BRISTOL,  PA.  19007  ■  (215)  788-0892  TELEX  834743 


Harris  interfaces  2 
copy  systems 

Greenville  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont  has 
added  a  subsystem  to  its  Harris  2500 
copy  processing  system  by  using  2  Com- 
putype  Microstors  and  8  CompuEdit 
video  display  terminals.  Computype  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Harris  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems  division  and  was  purchased  by  Har¬ 
ris  in  1976. 

The  Greenville  papers  are  using  the 
Computype  system  to  front-end  their 
Harris  system  and  have  added  input/ 
output  ports  and  disc  storage  at  a  lower 
cost  than  would  be  involved  by  adding  to 
the  main  system. 

The  subsystem  is  being  used  for  spoils 
and  Trends  sections  of  the  evening  pa¬ 
per.  Reporters  and  editors  input  and  edit 
copy  on  the  CompuEdit  terminals  and 
then  transfer  copy  to  the  2500  system. 
An  inteiTace  tells  the  25(K)  to  either  type¬ 
set  copy  or  store  in  one  of  several  system 
directories.  Once  in  the  2.500  system,  ad¬ 
vanced  copy  editors  can  hyphenate  and 
justify  the  stories  for  copyfitting  pur¬ 
poses. 

Computype  has  worked  around  the 
difference  of  command  structures  for 
editors  and  reporters  using  both 
CompuEdit  and  Harris  15(K)  tenninals  by 
utilizing  format  terminals  which  give 
operators  single  keystroke  command 


capabilities,  thus  making  both  systems 
similar  in  operation. 

The  subsystem  also  acts  as  backup 
with  data  retained  on  the  lloppy  discs  in 
the  MicroStors  until  operators  dispose  of 
it  either  to  the  Harris  TxT  phototype¬ 
setters  or  to  the  2.500  system.  This  dis¬ 
tributive  data  base  approach  permits  a 
paper  to  be  put  out  in  emergency  situa¬ 
tions. 

Computype  moving 
to  Florida 

Computype,  a  subsidiary  of  Harris 
Composition  Systems  division,  will 
move  from  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  to  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Florida  by  June  30  of  this  year. 
The  company  will  be  located  in  an  elec¬ 
tronics  complex  recently  completed  by 
the  systems  division. 

Paul  H.  McGarrell,  vicepresident- 
general  manager  of  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems.  said  to  assure  continuity  of  ship¬ 
ments  to  Computype  customers,  dupli¬ 
cate  production  lines  will  be  operated  in 
the  two  locations  until  the  transfer  is 
complete. 

Computype  has  specialized  in  low-cost 
electronic  input  equipment  for  the  edito¬ 
rial  and  classified  departments  of  news¬ 
papers  of  3().()(K)  circulation  or  less.  Har¬ 
ris  acquired  the  company  in  October  of 
1976. 


America  East  expects 
record  attendance 

America  East  Newspaper  Production 
Conference,  scheduled  for  March  15-17 
at  the  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Marriott  Hotel, 
expects  to  attract  more  than  15(X)  dele¬ 
gates  and  exhibitors  to  its  third  annual 
meeting.  The  America  East  conference 
was  initiated  two  years  ago  to  succeed 
the  Mid-Atlantic  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence.  Theme  for  this  year's  conference 
is.  “The  Search  for  Excellence." 

The  conference  will  feature  two  days 
of  work-shop  sessions  on  a  variety  of 
production  problems,  such  as  measuring 
efficiency,  handling  classified  ads,  de¬ 
veloping  practical  electronic  procedures, 
and  maintaining  quality  control.  Other 
session  topics  will  include  the  search  for 
a  practical  ad  mark-up  system,  efficiency 
in  weekly  publishing  and  living  with  gov¬ 
ernment  regulators. 

G.  Richard  Dew.  program  coor¬ 
dinator.  said.  “This  meeting  brings  to¬ 
gether  those  who  actually  work  with 
newspaper  equipment,  so  they  can  dis¬ 
cuss  their  common  problems  and  try  to 
work  out  new  approaches."  The  confer¬ 
ence  is  coordinated  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Assn.,  and  a 
committee  representing  newspapers  in 
states  from  New  England  to  Ohio. 

Malcolm  Mallette.  executive  director 
of  the  American  Press  Institute,  will  de¬ 
liver  the  keynote  address:  “The  Search 
Goes  On." 

More  than  130  exhibit  booths  have 
been  sold. 

Computerized  system 
adds  2  packages 

Wankeftan  (111.)  M’U'.v-5/m,  an  evening 
40,7(K)  circulation  paper,  will  complete  a 
four-processor  TMS-8  computerized  sys¬ 
tem  for  newsroom  and  business 
management  with  the  addition  of 
DECedit  and  DECwire-8(KK)  systems. 

DECedit  will  handle  entry  and  editing 
of  all  news  Qopy  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  as  well  as  performing  credit  checks 
and  billing  of  classified  advertisers. 
Reporters  and  classified  ad-takers  will 
enter  copy  on  14  model  VT61/t  video 
display  terminals.  Editors  will  use  10 
microcomputer-controlled  VT  71/t  ter¬ 
minals,  with  user  defined  editing  fea¬ 
tures. 

DECwire  will  control  automatic  strip¬ 
ping  and  storage  of  AP  and  UPl  wire 
copy.  Each  of  the  PDP-8/E  based  sys¬ 
tems  will  include  3  RK05  removable- 
cartridge  disk  drives,  providing  more 
than  7  million  characters  of  on-line  stor¬ 
age. 

installation  of  DECedit  and  DECwire 
are  scheduled  for  completion  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  new  systems  will  interface 
with  DECset-8000  and  TABS-8  already 
in  place  at  the  newspaper. 
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RMKOMPnCUTS  AO  MAKE-UPTIME  BY 50^ 
ITS  SIMPLY  POWERFUL. 


Raycomp  Il'“  is  a  full  page  ad 
composition  system  designed 
especially  for  medium  size 
newspapers. 

It’s  a  unique  system,  remarka¬ 
bly  easy  to  use,  yet  loaded  with 
powerful  features. 

In  fact,  Raycomp  II  can  do  so 
much,  so  accurately,  in  so  little 
time,  we’re  not  surprised  that 
some  people  have  trouble 
believing  our  claims. 

But  the  claims  are  true.  And  if 
you’re  a  medium  size  news¬ 
paper  you  should  know  about 
some  of  them. 

Raycomp  n  is  incredibly  fosl. 

State-of-the-art  technology 


« 


makes  it  at  least  twice  as  fast  as 
conventional  methods.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  can  eliminate  dozens  of 
steps  by  allowing  the  operator 
to  see  and  correct  errors  as  they 
occur.  So  it’s  not  only  faster,  it’s 
more  accurate,  too. 
Roycompnis  eosy  lo  operate. 

For  all  its  sophistication,  it’s 
basically  a  simple  electronic 
tool.  So  simple,  you  won’t  have  to 
hire  a  technician  to  run  it.  In  fact, 
almost  anyone  can  get  the  hang 
of  it  in  just  a  few  days. 
Roycompnis  priced  riyhi. 

Despite  the  system’s  enor¬ 
mous  capability,  it  costs  far  less 
than  you’d  expect.  Which  is  one 
of  the  reasons  so  many  of  them 
are  hard  at  work  in  so  many 
newspapers. 


But  you  really  have  to  see 
the  Raycomp  II  to  believe  it.  So 
if  you’ll  get  in  touch  with  us  we’ll 
send  you  some  literature  and,  at 
your  request,  set  up  a  demon¬ 
stration. 

If  you’ve  already  seen  a  dem¬ 
onstration,  then  you’ll  probably 
want  a  system.  Either  way, 
call  (617)  443-9521.  Or  write 
“Raycomp  E”  on  the  back  of 
your  business  card  and  send  to 
Raytheon  Graphic  Systems 
Dept.  29 

528  Boston  Post  Road 
Sudbury,  Mass.  01776. 


RAYTHEON 
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Ingol  stitcher  offered 
by  US  subsidiary 

IngoI  Media  Service,  U.S.  subsidiary 
of  INGOL  Ab,  Bromma,  Sweden  manu¬ 
facturers  of  high-speed  stitchers,  located 
in  Shrewsbury,  N.J.  will  sell  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  newspapers  in  this  country. 

The  high-speed  production  of  stitched 
newspapers  direct  in  the  rotary  press 
folder  was  developed  by  INGOL  and  the 
New  York  Times  has  ordered  such  a  unit, 
El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  Colombia,  has  also 
ordered  a  unit  for  attachment  to  a  new 
Goss  Metroliner  web  offset  press. 

The  stitcher  is  a  precision  engineered 
unit  which  is  fitted  into  any  make  of 
press  folder  on  new  or  existing  installa¬ 
tions.  The  stitcher  unit  operates  at  the 
maximum  speed  of  any  modem  news¬ 
paper  press  and  is  installed  non-collect 
below  the  press  former  or  collect  at  the 
folding  cylinder.  If  required,  it  may  be 
by-passed  or  unclutched  to  produce 
non-stitched  products. 

Ingol  also  manufactures  the  Ingol 
8-Fold  unit,  a  rotary  folder,  which  is 
moved  on  castors  to  the  position  where  it 
is  required.  The  8-Fold  unit  makes  it 
possible  to  automatically  take  folded 
products  from  the  press  folder  delivery 
and  feed  them  at  right  angles  to  the 
8-Fold  unit. 


Field  syndicate  buys 
electronic  system 

Field  Newspaper  Syndicate  has 
selected  an  ECRM  7600  text  processing 
system  that  will  include  6  VDT's,  a 
PDF- 1 1/05  terminal  manager,  a 
PDP-11/05  disk  controller  (both  with  32 
K  of  core  memory)  and  twin  2.5  mega¬ 
byte  disk  storage  units. 

The  system  will  be  on-line  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate's  Computape  11  phototypesetter, 
papertape  punch  and  OCR  copy  printers. 
Highspeed  interfaces  to  UPl  DataNews 
and  AP  Datafeatures  will  permit  Field  to 
improve  communications  with  those 
client  newspapers  equipped  with  front- 
end  systems. 

The  7600  system  will  be  initially  used 
to  handle  only  Field’s  text  feature  pro¬ 
duction  but  will  eventually  be  upgraded 
to  handle  business  applications. 

Midwest  show 
set  for  Cincinnati 

Midwest  Graphics  78,  one  of  the 
largest  midwest  printing  exhibits,  will  be 
held  April  15-18  at  the  Cincinnati  Con¬ 
vention  and  Exposition  Center.  Approx¬ 
imately  150  firms  are  scheduled  to  dis¬ 
play  operating  systems  and  services. 


WSJ  installing  press 
units  at  Seattle 

Wall  Street  Journal's  new  press  at 
Federal  Way  between  Seattle  and 
Tacoma.  Washington  is  scheduled  for 
production  runs  in  June  with  installation 
now  under  way. 

Initially  55.()()0  Journals  will  come  off 
the  presses  for  distribution  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  parts  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  Alaska  and  Canada. 

Estimated  employment  at  the  new 
facility  when  in  full  operation  is  expected 
to  be  25.  This  will  include  circulation  and 
advertising  sales  personnel  now  located 
in  Seattle. 

Gt.  Lakes  raises  price 
of  U.S.  newsprint 

Great  Lakes  Paper  will  increase  its 
U.S.  price  on  .30  pound  newsprint  $15  a 
ton  effective  April  I .  New  U.S.  price  will 
be  $320  a  ton. 

Great  Lakes  Paper  is  559?  owned  by 
Canadian  Pacific  Investments  Ltd.,  a 
unit  of  Canadian  Pacific  Ltd.,  of 
Montreal.  The  majority  of  Great  Lakes' 
newsprint  is  sold  in  the  U.S. 


TO  ALL  16  NEW  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  ADDED  TO 
THE  MYCRO-COMP  FAMILY. 

We  at  Mycro-Tek,  Inc.  would  like  to  extend  our  congratulations  to  these  16  newspapers  joining  the 
growing  family  utilizing  the  Mycro-Comp  electronic  newsroom  system.  With  their  installations,  their 
staffs  will  enter  into  a  new  age  in  the  newspaper  industry.  We  at  Mycro-Tek  wish  to  express  our  thanks 
and  best  wishes  throughout  the  coming  years. 

Sincerely, 

For  one  of  the  best  text  editing  and  /  stan  Brannan,  Pres, 

management  systems  with  quick,  qualified  ,  Mycro-Tek  Inc. 

service  close  at  hand  . . .  just  ask  for 
the  Mycro-Tek  brand.  Call  today! 

*1#" 


MYCRO-TEK,  INC. 

216  N.  Washington  Wichita,  Kansas  67202 
(316)  265-5277 
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Ad  sales  office 
subsidiary  formed 

Growth  in  gross  hillings  for  advertising 
processed  through  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assn,  has  led  to  a  new  corpo¬ 
rate  alignment  for  the  1 12-member  trade 
organization. 

(Oregon  Newspaper  Advertising  Corp. 
was  incorporated  in  January,  according 
to  Roger  W.  Williams,  ON  PA  executive 
director.  The  subsidiary  will  continue  to 
share  offices  with  the  parent  corporation 
in  downtown  Portland. 

Williams  pointed  to  an  increase  in  bil¬ 
lings  from  $.‘'00,000  in  1974  to  $1'/.!  mill¬ 
ion  in  1977  as  he  announced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  ON  AC. 

“To  most  users  of  the  one-order, 
one-bill  service  the  change  will  mean  just 
a  new  name  on  correspondence,"  ac¬ 
cording  to  Judy  Edstrom,  ONAC  man¬ 
ager.  “Internally  it  will  allow  more  effec¬ 
tive  handling  of  the  growing  volume  of 
advertising  channeled  through  the  as¬ 
sociation.”  she  added.  The  free  service 
relieves  multi-newspaper  advertisers  of 
paperwork  and  provides  related  advertis¬ 
ing  services. 

ON  PA  is  a  non-profit  professional  as¬ 
sociation  directed  and  financed  by  22 
daily  and  90  weekly  newspapers  (all  Ore¬ 
gon  publications  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship).  “This  new  alignhment,”  according 


to  Williams,  “will  allow  more  concentra¬ 
tion  on  legislative  matters  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities  of  benefit  to  members  and  the 
general  public  through  the  parent  corpo¬ 
ration.” 


Year  of  the  Knick 
declared  in  Albany 

In  Albany,  N.Y..  Capital  Newspapers 
advertising  director.  Bob  Schadewald, 
has  declared  1978  as  “The  Year  of  the 
Knick.”  The  Knick  is.  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Neiws. 

The  kick-otT  for  The  Year  of  the  Knick 
sales  effort  was  a  large-scale  meeting  at 
which  a  Chinese  dragon  made  a  special 
appearance.  With  the  advertising  confer¬ 
ence  room  decorated  with  an  oriental 
motif  and  fortune  cookies  abounding, 
each  of  the  ad  managers  detailed  their 
plans  for  “The  Year  Of  The  Knick.” 

The  meeting  also  featured  Knick  news 
executive  editor  Bob  Fichenberg,  talking 
about  the  changes  and  improvements 
that  are  planned  for  1978. 

Culmination  of  “The  Year  Of  The 
Knick”  sales  thrust  will  be  one  retail  and 
one  classified  salesperson  each  winning  a 
4-day  expense-paid  trip  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  including  dinner  in  Chinatown. 


Lawyer  ad  ban 
lifted  in  R.l. 

Rhode  Island  lawyers  may  now  adver¬ 
tise  their  services  and  their  fees  for 
“routine”  service,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  in  Providence. 

The  advertising,  however,  can  only 
appear  in  newspapers,  telephone  Yellow 
Pages  and  periodicals.  There  is  a  ban 
continuing  on  radio  and  television. 

Kinds  of  legal  services  for  which 
lawyers  can  advertise  prices  include  un¬ 
contested  divorces,  simple  adoptions, 
uncontested  personal  bankruptcies, 
name  changes,  simple  residential  deeds, 
resident  purchases  and  sales  agreements, 
leases,  mortgages  and  notes,  granting  of 
powers  of  attorney,  individual  income 
tax  returns,  simple  wills,  bills  of  sale  and 
collections  of  bills  and  debts. 


Hershey  assigns  DDB 

Hershey  Foods  Corporation,  which 
appointed  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  as  one 
of  its  advertising  agencies  in  December, 
has  assigned  three  brands  to  DDB.  They 
are  Kit  Kat,  Mr.  Goodbar,  and  Hershey 
.Syrup.  AH  are  in  the  Hershey  Chocolate 
and  Confectionery  Division. 


Are  your  hands  tied  over 
input/editing  terminals? 


Call  Delta  Data  Systems  now. . . 

before  you  reach  the  end  of  your  rope. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS,  CANADIAN 
PRESS,  TRENTON  TIMES  and  DETROIT 
NEWS  came  to  us  for  their  local  reporter 
input  and  remote  news  bureau  terminals. 
That’s  because  our  DELTA  4300E  Text 
Editing  Terminal  and  DELTA  6500  Termi¬ 
nal  Cluster  System  provided  all  the  capabili¬ 
ties  demanded  by  these  major  news  organi¬ 
zations  at  lower  costs  than  similar  equip¬ 
ment. 


If  you’re  tied  up  right  now-and  fed  up, 
too -with  terminal  problems  for  your  Hen¬ 
drix,  Talstar,  CSI  or  photocomposer  system, 
call  Delta  Data  now  at  (215)  639-9400. 
We’ll  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions, 
provide  applications  assistance  or  help  to 
arrange  a  demonstration  of  the  DELTA 
4300E  in  action.  We’re  publishing  experts- 
and  we’ll  knot  let  you  down. 


HI 


Data  Systems 
Corporat:icxi 

DELTA  DATA  SYSTEMS  Corporation 
Woodhaven  Industrial  Park 
Cornwells  Heights,  PA  19020 
Phone:  (215)  639-9400 
U.  K.  Subsidiary: 


DELTA  DATA  SYSTEMS,  LTD. 
Welwyn  Garden  33833 
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Kids-Only  Club,  designed  by  star, 
aims  at  newspaper  involvement 

”1  watched  my  daughter  not  reading.  I  Shari  is  married  to  Los  Angeles  pub- 


wondered  if  she  knew  the  newspaper 
should  he  for  something  besides  training 
the  dog." 

That's  what  started  commedienne 
Shari  Lewis,  long  since  popular  with  a 
world-wide  television  audience,  thinking 
about  a  way  to  draw'  young  readers  into 
the  daily  newspaper  habit. 

The  result  was  her  "Kids-Only  Club" 
column.  Introduced  in  October,  it  im¬ 
mediately  became  the  fastest  growing  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate's  portfolio  w  ith  a  client  list  moving 
into  the  three  figure  category,  according 
to  Priscilla  Felton,  syndicate  manager. 

The  "Kids-Only  Club"  is  an  illustrated 
daily  column  of  involvement  activities  for 
eager  minds  and  restless  hands.  It  fea¬ 
tures  games,  brain  twisters,  money-mak¬ 
ing  projects  and  hobbies,  rainy-day  ideas 
and  tips  on  magic  and  puppetry.  From 


lisher  Jeremy  Tarcher  and  is  the  mother 
of  a  15-year-old  daughter.  She  lives  in 
Beverly  Hills,  where  she  is  active  in  Girl 
Scouting  and  on  behalf  of  United  Cereb¬ 
ral  Palsy  and  consei'vation. 

11  new  newspapers 
for  family  weekly 

Since  January  this  year.  1 1  news¬ 
papers  have  started  to  carry  Family 
Weekly  or  signed  to  begin  it  soon,  pub¬ 
lisher  Morton  Frank  said.  Combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  publication's  newest  sub¬ 
scribing  papers  is  3I6.I93.  On  the  aver¬ 
age.  the  new  Family  Weekly  papers  pro¬ 
vide  more  than  799f  city  zone  coverage. 

Retail  sales  in  the  combined  papers’ 
home  counties  total  $13,202,643,000. 
($l3-(-  billion).  Their  average  income 


per-household  exceeds  $16,200  and  their 
average  per-household  retail  sales  ex¬ 
ceed  $I6.5(K). 

l\)pulation  in  the  cities  added  to  the 
gravure  magazine's  coverage  pattern  be¬ 
tween  the  1970  census  and  today  has 
grown  at  a  combined  rate  exceeding 
I69f.  a  rate  approximately  709^  higher 
than  the  average  9V(  population  growth 
during  the  past  seven  years. 

Four  of  the  newspapers  are  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Nielsen  "A"  counties,  three  in 
"B"  and  four  in  “C."  The  "A"  county 
newspapers,  all  in  above-average,  higher 
income  suburban  areas,  are  Dover.  N.J. 
(Morris  county),  Ridgewood/Paramus, 
N.J.  (Bergen).  Ambridge-Beaver- 
Rochester,  Pa.  (Beaver)  and  Palm 
Springs,  Cal.  (Riverside).  The  “B" 
counties  are  the  papers  of  Warren,  O. 
(Trumbull),  Oshkosh,  Wise.  (Win¬ 
nebago).  and  Mesa,  Ariz.  (Maricopa). 
The  "C”  county  papers  are  Richmond, 
Ind.  (Wayne),  Jamestown,  N.Y. 
(Chautauqua).  Minot,  N.D.  (Ward)  and 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wise.  (Fond  du  Lac). 


time  to  time  it  tells  how  to  organize  "kid 
power"  into  some  worthwhile  commun¬ 
ity  project. 

.A  generation  of  young  American  pa¬ 
rents  grew  up  on  Shari  Lewis  and  her 


Multimedia  reports  net 
earnings  of  $12  million 


puppet  friend  "Lambehop."  and  her  Wilson  C.  Weam.  president  of  Mul-  Multimedia.  Inc.  publishes  10  daily 


other  puppet  characters  on  NBC  televi-  timedia,  Inc.,  announced  that  the  com-  newspapers  and  17  non-daily  newspa- 


sion.  Today,  their  children  watch  "The  pany’s  net  earnings  for  1977  totaled  pers  and  operates  5  VHF  television  sta- 
Shari  Show ."  which  airs  on  NBC-owned  $12,000,000,  a  219f  increase  over  the  tions  and  12  am  and  fm  radio  stations  in 


affiliates  and  is  syndicated  on  numerous 
other  U.S.  stations  and  abroad. 

"Children  haven't  lost  the  ability  to 
think,  to  read,  to  entertain  themselves. 
They’re  just  out  of  practice."  Shari  be¬ 
lieves.  "Kids-Only  Club"  provides  that 
practice,  and  introduces  young  readers  to 
the  rest  of  the  daily  new  spaper. 

"So  far.  we’ve  gotten  a  family  feeling. 
We're  getting  literally  thousands  of  let¬ 
ters.  and  they  range  from  kids  of  7  to 
grandmothers." 

Shari  answers  each  letter  personally 
with  a  photograph  and  a  personal  mes¬ 
sage.  Readers  who  send  in  jokes  and 
"braintwisters”  that  are  used  receive 
credit  in  the  column. 

In  at  least  one  market.  Tulsa.  Shari  has 


$9,950,000  earned  in  1976. 

Earnings  per  share  were  $2.73  for  1977 
compared  with  the  $2.27  per  share 
earned  in  1976.  After  giving  effect  to  the 
February  I,  1978  stock  distribution, 
earnings  per  share  were  $1.82  and  $1.51, 
respectively. 

The  board  of  directors  had  previously 
declared  a  3  for  2  stock  distribution  to  be 
accomplished  on  February  15,  1978  by 
issuing  one  additional  share  of  common 
stock  for  each  two  shares  held  of  record 
as  of  February  I,  1978. 

Total  revenues  were  $92,500,000  in 
1977  compared  with  $79,009,000  in  1976, 
an  increase  of  179f. 

Newspaper  operating  revenues  totaled 
$45,500,000,  an  increase  of  139f  over  the 


participated  with  Tulsa  World  editors  in 
an  arts  in  the  classroom  program  that 
includes  newspapers.  "It’s  full 
involvement — with  the  school,  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  family,"  Shari  noted. 


$40,131,000  of  revenue  derived  in  1976. 

Broadcasting  operating  revenues  to¬ 
taled  $47,000,000  for  1977,  an  increase  of 
219?  over  total  Broadcasting  operating 
revenues  of  $38,878,000  produced  in 
1976. 

For  the  fourth  quarter  ended  De¬ 
cember  31,  1977,  revenues  were 

$26,749,(M)0,  a  169?  increase  over  fourth 
quarter  revenues  of  $22,991,000  in  1976. 
Net  income  for  the  three  month  period 
was  $3,811,000  in  1977  compared  with 
$3,133,000  in  1976,  a  229?  increase.  Earn¬ 
ings  per  share  were  $.87  in  the  fourth 
quarter  compared  with  $.72  for  the  com¬ 
parable  period  in  1976.  After  giving  ef¬ 
fect  to  the  above  mentioned  stock  dis¬ 
tribution,  earnings  per  share  were  $.58 
and  $.48.  respectively. 


1 1  states,  predominantly  in  the  south¬ 
east. 

Sales  executive  fined 
for  pushing  photog 

A  46-year-old  sales  manager  has  been 
convicted  in  Boston  Municipal  Court  of 
assault  and  battery  on  Joseph  Runci, 
Boston  Globe  photographer. 

Ralph  Robert  Zolla,  who  was  formerly 
a  sales  executive  for  Lloyd,  Carr  & 
Company.  Boston,  was  fined  $100;  his 
lawyer  said  the  conviction  would  be  ap¬ 
pealed. 

Judge  Harold  W.  Canavan  found  Zolla 
guilty  of  grabbing  Runci’s  wrist  and 
shoving  the  photographer  against  a  re¬ 
ception  desk  at  the  Lloyd,  Carr  Boston 
offices  last  December  22;  on  that  day, 
officials  of  the  Securities  Division,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  Secretary’s  office,  en¬ 
tered  the  office  of  the  Boston  commodity 
options  firm  to  subpoena  27  Lloyd,  Carr 
employes — including  Zolla — and  to 
order  the  company  to  halt  business. 

Editor  resigns 

Hal  D.  Steward,  executive  editor  of 
the  Centralia  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle, 
has  resigned  his  post  due  to  “a  dis¬ 
agreement  over  editorial  policy”  and  is 
contemplating  running  for  election  as  a 
representative  in  the  Washington  State 
Legislature. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Quebec  considers  own  news  service  idea 


The  government  of  Quebec  has  com¬ 
missioned  a  Montreal  consulting  group, 
Multi-Reso  Inc.  to  undertake  a  $39,990 
study  on  the  financing  and  organizing  of 
a  Quebec  news  agency.  Public  Service 
Minister  Denis  de  Belleval  said  during  a 
meeting  of  the  legislature  accounts 
committee  that  news  about  Quebec 
transmitted  to  the  rest  of  Canada  and 
outside  is  sometimes  not  up  to  par. 

The  proposed  agency  would  not  be 
government-run,  the  minister  said,  since 
no  newspaper  would  subscribe  to  such  a 
service.  However,  the  Union  National 
member  of  the  assembly,  Maurice  Bel- 
lemare,  accused  the  Parti  Quebecois 
government  of  trying  to  infiltrate  the 
news  media.  Jerome  Proulx,  a  former 
Union  National  member  now  with  the 
Parti  Quebecois,  said  that  premiers  of 
UN  governments  had  also  considered 
setting  up  a  Quebec  news  agency  be¬ 
tween  1966  and  1970. 

De  Belleval,  in  making  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  study,  was  critical  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Press,  the  national  news  gathering 
co-operative,  saying  that  it  was  not  ful¬ 
filling  its  mandate  in  Quebec. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  M.  Kearns  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  International  Press 
Syndicate,  based  in  Glendale,  California, 
in  an  announcement  by  Bert  Stoipe, 
president.  Kearns  joins  the  firm  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  where  he 
was  assistant  chief  editor  and  production 
supervisor. 

*  * 

William  L.  Ryan,  longtime  Associated 
Press  world  news  analyst  and  now  a  col¬ 
umnist  for  North  American  Newspaper 


Alliance,  has  written  a  new  series  on 
"Stalinism  Since  Stalin”  pegged  to  the 
25th  anniversary  of  Stalin's  death  March 
5,  1953.  In  the  three-parter  for  release  on 
that  anniversary.  Ryan  recounts  the 
deathbed  scene  and  goes  on  to  the  ghostly 
shadow  Stalin  cast  over  his  Soviet  empire 
long  after. 

*  He  * 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  will 
publish  "Homing  In.”  a  weekly  syndi¬ 
cated  real  estate  column,  in  its  new  Fri¬ 
day  real  estate  section  inaugurated  last 
month.  The  feature  in  question-answer 
format  discusses  financial,  social,  legal, 
and  investment  aspects  of  home  owner¬ 
ship,  rental,  buying,  and  selling.  "Hom¬ 
ing  In”  is  at  P.  O.  Box  26622,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  94126. 

*  * 

King  Features  will  otTer  a  new  version 
of  the  serialization  of  columnist  Jim 
Bishop's  best  selling  book.  "The  Day 
Christ  Died.”  The  new  series  is  in  eight 
parts,  illustrated  for  Palm  Sunday 
(March  19)  and  Easter  Sunday  and  Holy 
Week.  The  Sunday  excerpts  are  1.600 
words  and  the  weekdays,  l,2(X). 

Bishop's  book,  which  took  14  months 
of  research,  is  a  minute-by-minute  re¬ 
construction  of  the  24  hours  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion  and  Crucifixion.  The  author/ 
columnist  has  written  two  other  similarly 
styled  "day”  books — "The  Day  IJncoln 
Was  Shot”  and  "A  Day  in  the  Life  of 
President  Kennedy.” 

Arthur  Unger,  television  critic  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  News  and 
Photo  Service,  has  written  a  special 


series  analyzing  the  impact  television  has 
had  on  American  society's  self¬ 
perception.  In  four  articles  he  studies 
how  doctors,  lawyers,  and  other  profes¬ 
sionals,  women  and  blacks  see  them¬ 
selves  portrayed  on  the  tv  screen 
today — and  he  also  looks  at  how  the  in¬ 
dustry  regards  the  viewer  and  how  the 
public  interest  can  be  served. 

Titled  “The  Best  &  Worst  of  TV,”  the 
series  carries  photo  illustration  and  is 
distributed  through  The  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate. 

*  ♦ 

Harriet  Van  Horne,  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist,  has  been  named  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Preventive 
Medicine  Institute/Strang  Clinic,  New 
York  City.  She  is  also  editor-in-chief  of 
The  Television  Quarterly  and  is  on  the 
public  relations  advisory  board  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 

Sports  editor  named 
to  Hall  of  Fame 

Mary  “Betty”  Hopper,  first  woman 
regional  sports  editor  in  the  United 
States  for  Associated  Press,  has  been 
named  as  1977  entrant  in  the  Washington 
State  Hall  of  Journalistic  Achievement  at 
Washington  State  Univeristy,  Pullman. 
Hopper  was  AP's  state  sports  editor 
from  1971  until  her  death  at  52  in  1975. 
Her  portrait  will  be  placed  in  the  WSU 
journalistic  shrine  in  the  Fidward  R.  Mur- 
row  Communications  Center.  The  choice 
was  announced  by  the  WSU  chapter  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 
Hopper  was  the  sixth  person  named  and 
the  first  woman  so  honored. 

NYSE  hires  newsman 

Bryant  S.  Mason,  a  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News  for  the  past  6 
years,  has  joined  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  as  manager  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  news  bureau. 


WEE  PALS®  by  Morrie  Turner  daily  and  Sunday 


WWAT  KIND  OF 
PRINTING  IS 
THAT  OLIVER? 


©  1978  United  Feature  Syndicate,  Inc 


■mEY  MUST  HAVE  HAP 
LOTS  OF  TIME  IN 

OLD  eNGLAND  ! 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANECDOTES 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


STORIETTES-- Spa  rkhng.wetl-researched 
weekly  tales  of  little  known  facts  of  his¬ 
tory,  bizarre  encounters,  inventions,  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  by  veteran  writer. 
Ideal  future  material.  About  500  words. 
Send  tor  FREE  samples,  low  rates.  Flagler 
&  Nelson,  Inc.,  1640  Statler-Flilton,  Buf¬ 
falo.  NY  14202. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems.  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 


FIALF  YOUR  READERS  own  dogs! 
Award-winning  author,  professional 
trainer  offers  weekly  dog  column.  Try  4 
weeks  free.  Carol  Benjamin,  29  Living¬ 
ston  Ave.,  Tappan,  N.Y.  10983. 


FILLERS 


REQUEST,  on  your  letterhead,  a  sample 
copy  of  Robbins  Filler  Service.  Use  it  in 
your  publication  with  our  complements. 
If  your  readers  like  what  they  see,  buy 
it  -  at  the  most  reasonable  rates  in  the 
feature  service  industry  for  this  type  of 
quality  material.  You  can't  lose:  we're 
the  gamblers.  Robbins  &  Associates, 
P.O.  Box  780,  Seattle,  WA  98111. 


73%  US  FAMILIES  raise  houseplants. 
Readers  need  ADVICE  TO  THE  LEAF- 
LORN:  weekly  houseplant  column  by 
lecturer/specialist— The  Plant  Lady.  Box 
144,  Marblehead,  MA  01945.  Free  sam¬ 
ples. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  "--Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


POLLS  SAY  "Religious  revival  here."  Re¬ 
ligious  news  attracts/keeps  readers. 
Weekly  feature:  HEINS  RELIGIOUS 
NEWS.  Send  tor  samples,  prices;  1866 
Stabler  Rd.,  Akron,  OH  44313. 


STAMPS 


STAMP  SCENE -  Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates:  Call  (212)  830-0333. 


BRIDGE— 15  years  columnist  for  Na¬ 
tional  Observer;  authored  tour  success¬ 
ful  bridge  books;  established  following 
coast  to  coast;  weekly  personalized  col¬ 
umn;  600-7(X)  words  plus  diagram.  R.  A. 
Miller,  141  E.  Philadelphia  St.,  York,  PA 
17403. 


CARTOONS 


LIKE-IT-IS  CARTOONS,  camera-ready, 
$2.50  each,  no  contract.  Weekly,  Satur¬ 
day  or  Sunday.  See  my  LIKE-IT-IS  Car¬ 
toons.  Sam  Eppy,  3848  W.  226  St.,  Tor¬ 
rance,  CA  90505. 


COUNSELING 


MIND  MATTER— Interesting  questions- 
answers  on  personal  relations  by  emi¬ 
nent  psychologist.  Helpful  answers  to 
vexing  problems;  gentle  humor.  Excep¬ 
tional  weekly  column.  350  words.  Send 
for  FREE  samples,  low  rates.  Flagler  & 
Nelson,  Inc.,  164(3  Statler-Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo,  NY  14202. 


FASHION:  WHAT'S  IN  STORE! 
The  consumer-oriented  feature  that  re¬ 
ports  fasliion  in  a  fresh  new  way  to  to¬ 
day's  busy,  independent  woman.  Text 
and  drawings  show  what's  in  store  for 
her  and  what's  now  in  her  store.  Circula¬ 
tion  561,069  in  11  states.  Pat  Van  Kirk, 
275  W.  Southington,  Worthington.  OH 
43085. 


GARDENING 


THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER-  Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced,  widely 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson, 
Inc.,  1640  Statler  Hilton,  Buffalo.  NY 
14202. 


OF  COURSE,  A  HORSE  ...  who  says 
interest  limited?  Scored  highest  reader 
loyalty  of  metro  daily's  surveyed  col¬ 
umns.  Already  nation's  most  popular 
horse  column.  Try  4  weeks  free.  Copley 
News  Service,  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego, 
CA  92112. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate.  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 


NEWSBLEAT— Weekly  topical  and  polit¬ 
ical  satire.  Free  6-week  trial.  570 
Bethany  Curve,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060 


RESUME  TIPS 


UNIQUE  RESUME  COLUMN 
This  resume  column  is  truly  different.  It 
contains  not  just  specific  advice,  but  ac¬ 
tual  samples  ...  of  successful  resumes 
created  to  a  brand-new  style  by  an  inter¬ 
nationally  prominent  resume  service. 
Samples  help  every  level  of  job-seeker, 
from  secretarial  to  clerical  to  technical 
to  executive  to  recent  college  graduates 
to  women  re-entering  the  workforce. 
Very  low  in  cost.  For  first  four  sample 
columns  (two  are  yours  to  print  free), 
contact:  Irving  Orenstein,  1601  Walnut 
St.,  Suite  904,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 
Phone:  (215)  568-5375. 


TRAVEL  CASE.  Solid  travel  column  of 
interesting,  unique  and  humorous  anec¬ 
dotes.  news  of  new  fares,  excursions  and 
plans,  information  on  trips,  tips,  rec¬ 
ommended  tours  as  items,  reports,  es¬ 
says,  interviews,  and  reviews.  Lively. 
Weekly.  Peter  Menkin,  3334  Kerner 
Blvd.,  San  Rafael.  CA  94901. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


SOUTHERN  EDITORS  FACING  SOUTH 
IS  a  weekly  illustrated  feature  column 
written  by  professional  freelance  writers 
from  13  states.  Free  samples  and  rates: 
Box  230,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514. 

VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS-Column  by 
a  Thoreau  of  the  70s.  Free  samples.  Wal¬ 
ter  Gormly,  RFD  2,  Mt.  Vernon,  lA 
52314. 


HOW  MANY  of  your  women  readers  are 
past  35,  but  under  60?  Column,  "MID¬ 
LIFE,"  dispenses  news,  features,  and 
advice  to  this  large,  neglected  group  on 
how  to  improve  and  expand  present 
lifestyles.  Box  134,  St.  Petersburg,  FL 
33733. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


"How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community  News¬ 
paper,"  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  suceed  on  your 
own  New  York  Times  says:  "Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing."  15-day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 


FEATURES  WANTED 


SMALL  SYNDICATORS;  If  you  want  your 
text  features  delivered  directly  to  news¬ 
paper  clients  over  high  speed  wire  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  write  L.  M.  Boyd. 
Crown  Syndicate,  Inc.,  No.  5  Crown  Rd., 
Weatherford,  TX  76086. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


FELLOWSHIPS  IN  SCIENCE  WRITING  up 
to  $1,500  available  for  working  journalists 
and  journalism  students.  Write  William  J. 
Cromie,  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  Writing,  618  N.  Elmwood,  Oak 
Park,  IL  60302. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship.  Loan  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.  P.  0.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City.  Fla.  32401. 


f&P  C/ass/fieds— As  effective  in  the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper’s  classifieds  are  in  your  community! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file— over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  you  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick.  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381  8280. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


qualified  buyers  SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
r  shopper.  Ridge  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Brolrer 

01037.  Phone  136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE  FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs 
announces  the 
Alfred  I*.  Sloan  Foundation 
Fellowships  in  Economics  Journalism 
for  the  academic  year  1978-79 
Eifjht  ft*llowshii)s  awarded  annually  to  workinji; 
joui'nalists  for  study  of  modei'n  economic  analysis 
and  its  application  to  public  i)olicy  issues.  Full 
tuition  and  stipend  (novided. 

For  further  information  and  application  forms, 
contact; 

Sloan  Fellowship  I’roKfam 
Woodrow  Wilson  School 
Princeton  L’niversity 
Princeton,  N’.J.  08.i  10 
Telephone:  009-152-1799 

Application  deadline:  March  15,  1978 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

P.  0.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


ATTENTION 


ADVERTISERS 


Due  to  the  snow  storm  that 
hit  New  York  this  week,  we 
were  unable  to  put  through 
any  new  copy.  Any  ads 
scheduled  to  start  this  week 
will  begin  February  18th.  We 
apologize  for  the  inconveni¬ 
ence. 


E&P  CLASSIFIED  DEPT. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


PROFITABLE  Legal  weekly  paper  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  With  or  without  equipment.  Sell  for 
gross.  Write  Box  3621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS,  3  weeklies;  growing 
area;  $200,000,  terms;  reply  to  Box  3620, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

IDAHO— ADVERTISER:  Ideal  publishing 
opportunity  with  fast  growing,  well  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  advertiser.  Room  for  im¬ 
mediate  unlimited  expansion.  Good  terms 
to  experienced  publisher.  Write  Home 
Town  Publications,  P.O.  Box  9002,  Boise, 
ID  83707. 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in  fast  growing  cul¬ 
tural  resort.  Zone  9.  Prizewinner.  Grossing 
near  $150,000.  Box  3533,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OHIO— Northwest— Small  paid  weekly. 
Two  others  another  owner  available. 

(513)  228-7700. 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  in  fast  growing 
Southwest  Dade  County,  Florida.  Potential 
unlimited  with  this  4  year  old  paper  with 
outstanding  reputation.  Reply  Box  3514, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


$75,000  available  as  down  payment  for 
unopposed  paid  weekly  newspaper.  Will 
reply  to  all  letters  that  give  full  details.  Am 
able  to  visit  your  plant  as  soon  as  I  hear 
from  you.  Prefer  newspaper  without  its 
own  press.  Confidence  respected.  Please 
write  to  Box  3143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


OFFSET  TAB  serving  Southern  California 
tennis/raquetball  market.  Profitable.  Un¬ 
limited  potential.  Ideal  for  male/female 
and  sales  or  editorial  person.  Box  3634, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MONTHLY  Florida  tab,  5  years  old. 
$160,000  gross  1977;  expect  $200,000 
next.  Cash,  $150,000,  Terms,  $200,000. 
Box  3649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


9  YEAR  OLD  youth-oriented  publishing 
group  seeks  to  purchase  music  and  enter¬ 
tainment  papers  and  tourist  publications. 
Profitability  unimportant.  Send  samples 
to:  Good  Times,  1619  E.  Sunrise  Blvd.,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  FL  33304. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


PROFLEX  REPROPORTIONING  SYSTEMS 
Reproduction  24”  x  30",  enlargements,  re¬ 
ductions,  50-200%  in  one  dimension, 
italics,  backslants,  circles,  wavy  lines, 
arches  and  drop  shadows.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  call  collect.  Sales  Department, 
Combined  Services,  1414  Laurel  Ave., 
Minneapolis,  MN  55403.  (612)  339-7770. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADVERTISING-CIRCULATION  Program 
packages  for  sale  for  IBM  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  3,  32  or  34.  Including  ad  sales,  inch 
and  money  analysis  reports  anytime,  also 
monthly  billing  reports.  Extensive  year  ago 
history  for  all  ad  inches  and  money. 
CIRCULATION-draw  sheet,  all  ABC  re¬ 
ports  anytime  and  at  end  of  month.  Ad¬ 
vance  or  arrears  billing.  PIA,  Mail.  R.  C. 
Zollinger,  The  Gallup  Independent,  P.  0. 
Box  1210,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301,  (505) 
863-6811, 


AUTOMATED 

NEWSPAPER 

ACCOUNTING 

General  Ledger 
Payroll 

Accounts  Payable 
Accounts  Receivable 
Statistical  Sales  Analysis 
Circulation 

Written  in  RPG  II  and  fully  docu¬ 
mented.  For  complete  details  and 
installations  contact; 

M..  Frank  Pitts,  Vice-Pres. 
American  Resource  Systems,  Inc. 
2670  Union  Extd.  Suite  532 
Memphis,  Tn.  38112 
(901)  458-4905 


MAILROOM 


FOR  SALE;  Brand  new  Stepper  Paperman 
newspaper  insertion  machine  with  5  feed 
stations.  Includes  double  bin  bagger  at¬ 
tachment  and  100  nylon  bags.  Was 
$19,601  will  sell  tor  $16,000  F.O.B.  our 
plant.  Call  (504)  384-1350  or  write  St. 
Mary  Journal,  P.O.  Box  31,  Morgan  City, 
LA  70380. 


STA-HI  251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Available  immediately.  Box  3303.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE— IDAB  news  conveyor,  5  years 
old.  #  1  conveyor  approx  50'  long  with  2 
corner  boxes  and  5  drive  motors.  #2  con¬ 
veyor  approximately  80'  long  plus  15'  ver¬ 
tical  90  degree  twist  CCW,  3  powered  90 
degree  curves,  6  cover  boxes  and  16  drive 
motors.  #3  one  Ramsey  controller — 480 
VAC  that  will  drive  both  the  above  con¬ 
veyors,  with  Tach  Generator.  Available 
after  June  15,  1978— $20,000  as  is,  where 
is.  Contact  J.  Smith,  (206)  694-3391. 


CHESHIRE  LABELING  machines  with 
quarter  folders,  multiwide  label  heads, 
single-wide  label  heads  and  conveyors.  All 
equipment  guaranteed.  Call  collect  or 
write.  Edwin  Heisley,  P.O.  Box  22083,  Dal¬ 
las  TX.  75222.  (214)  357-0196. 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER.  VERY  GOOD 
CONDITION.  Available  immediately.  Con¬ 
tact  3147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PASTEUP  SUPPUES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54- 14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph.  (304)  233-5211 


PHOTOSTYEPSETTING 


OUR  NEW  typesetter  now  installed,  so  2 
year  old  compugraphic  2414  Videosetters 
(2)  with  spare  kits  how  available.  1  year  old 
Compugraphic  Universals  (2)  with  spare 
parts  kits  and  4  datum  mag  tape  reader 
systems  are  also  available.  All  in  excellent 
condition.  Will  sell  separately.  Best  offer. 
Call  George  Wood.  (2(31)  661-0700. 


DEC  PDP8-I  computer,  2  Harris  Fototronic 
1200s.  Spare  parts  and  type  discs.  Con¬ 
tact  Jeff  Stalcup,  Tacoma  News  Tribune. 
(206)  597-8769. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200-$2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961-$2300.  Keyboards-$1200.  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


TWO  LINOTRON  505C’s  12  pt.  Cora  6 
Phototypesetters  with  54  fonts  of  type,  4.5 
pts.  to  96  pt.  type,  65  pica  measure.  3  AKI 
keyboards.  $50,000  or  make  offer.  For 
more  details  contact  Joe  Brooks.  (904) 
252-1511. 


MARK  I  Pacesetter,  8  by  11  PI  16  Control¬ 
ler,  5-72  pt.  size.  Rebuilt  by  Dymo  at  fac¬ 
tory  6  months  ago.  New  reader  just  in¬ 
stalled.  Make  Offer.  Call  Frank  Parchman 
at  (503)  838-3467,  or  write  Sun-Enterprise 
Newspapers,  P.  0.  Box  26,  Monmouth,  OR 
97361. 


MAKE  OFFER.  2  Harris  1100  VDT’S.  16K 
Memory.  Includes  100  ft.  cable  with  each 
machine  and  3  punches.  Call  Frank  Par¬ 
chman  at  (503)  838-3467  or  write  Sun- 
Enterprise  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  26, 
Monmouth,  OR  97361, 


COMPUSCAN  Scandisc  classified  system 
with  edit  package. 

Includes:  tape  reader,  2  drives,  tape 
punch,  teletype,  2  terminals,  scanner, 
$25,0Ci0.— 2  Photon  Mark  II  Pacesetters 
$15,000  each.— Compugraphic  7200  and 
7200H  with  line  length  display  and  film 
strips.  $2,800  each.— Call  (215)  323- 
3000. 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE 

6-Unit  Wood  Metropolitan  Press 
22%"  Cutoff,  120  Stagger, 
Tension  Plate  Lockup 
Metropolitan  3:2  Folder 
General  Electric  Drive 
Wood  Reels  and  Semi-Automatic  Pasters 
Located:  Newsday,  Inc. 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  New  York 
Exclusive  Offering 
For  Further  Information 
Call,  Write  or  Wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 
105th  Street  and  Santa  Fe  Drive.  P.O.  Box 
5487 

Lenexa,  Kansas,  U.S.A.  66215 
Telephone:  (913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


FOR  SALE 

12-UNIT  HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS 
22%'  Cutoff,  135  Stagger 
2  Hoe  3:2  Heavy  Duty  Folders 
1  Hurletron  and  1  G.  E.  Drive 
6  Semi-Automatic  Wood  Reels 
6  Fully  Automatic  Hoe  Reels 
Located:  Newsday,  Inc. 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  New  York 
Exclusive  Offering 
For  Further  Information 
Call,  Write  or  Wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

105th  Street  and  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box 
5487 

Lenexa,  Kansas,  USA  66215 
Telephone:  (913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE 

12-Unit  Goss  Fleadliner  Press 
22^4  Cutoff,  120  Stagger,  Tension  Loc¬ 
kup 

Manufactured  1955  through  1967 
1  Goss  Single  Delivery  3:2  Folder 
2  Goss  Imperial  Double  3:2  Folders 
With  Double  Formers 
Cline  AC  Unit  Drives 
Wood  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 
Located:  Newsday,  Inc. 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  New  York 
Exclusive  Ottering 
For  Further  Information 
Call,  Write  or  Wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

105th  Street  and  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box 
5487 

Lenexa,  Kansas,  USA  66215 
Telephone:  (913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban,  2  units 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1966 
Goss  SU  folder 
(jOSS  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  SC  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 
Color  King  2:1  folder.  Model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 

Urbanite  ‘A  folder 

Color  King,  3  units  folder  1965 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60-75-100HP 

Baldwin  countoveyors  model  108 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


For  Sale 

9  UNIT  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
PRESS 

22W  Cutoff— 90  Stagger— Ojmpression 
Lockup 

Color  Flexible— Excellent  Condition 
Manufactured  1952  through  1969 
2  Double  Folders  with  Upper  Formers 
4  Color  Mumps 
SCR  Unit  Drive 
Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 
Many  Reverses  and  Dual  Rails 
Offering  includes  All  Track  and  Transfer 
Tables 

And  Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor 
Available  Early  1978 
EXCLUSIVE  OFFERING 
For  Further  Information 
Call,  Write  or  Wire 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 
105th  Street  and  Santa  Fe  Drive, 

P.  0.  Box  5487 

Lenexa,  Kansas.  U.S.A.  66215 
Telephone:  (913)  492-9050  Telex:  42362 


2  GOSS  COMMUNITY  FOLDERS 
1-1963,  1-1964 
Call  Scott  (305)  661-4233. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  new  approx¬ 
imately  1973,  with  SC  folder  and  upper 
balloon  former.  Community  folder,  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  We  will  sell  complete 
press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N. 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312) 
738-1200.  Telex  25-4388. 


3  UNIT  COLOR  KING  available  immediate¬ 
ly.  60  day  warranty  parts  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Continental  Printing  Machinery,  257 
Stump  Rd.,  Lapeer.  Ml  48446.  (313)  664- 
7050. 


COLOR  KING  1968  2  units  with  2  42"  fric¬ 
tion  roll  stands.  Good  condition.  Located 
in  Maryland.  Write  or  call  Bob  Fistick.  3 
Post  Office  Rd..  Waldorf,  MD  20601.  (301) 
645-4700. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY  due  to  merger. 
4-unit  Vanguard  web  press  with  folder,  re¬ 
cently  reconditioned.  See  it  run  at  South¬ 
ern  Iowa  Press  Inc.,  Freemont,  lA.  Call 
Gordon  Glenn  at  (319)  257-6813  or  Keith 
Dinsmore,  (515)  933-4241. 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  (3UARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


PRESSES 


12  Unit  1963  HOE-ALLERS  Web  Offset 
Press.  6  color  decks,  2  folders  with 
balloons  and  two  60  H.P.  drives 
6  Unit  1966  GOSS  Suburban  with  Urba¬ 
nite  Folder 

5  Unit  1969/70  COTTRELL  V700  with 
WPE  ovens,  combination  'A-' 2  and 
double  parallel 

5  Unit  NEWS  KING  with  Color  King  Fold¬ 
er,  1966 

4  Unit  VANGUARD  V15  with  double 
folders  and  double  drives 
3  Unit  COLOR  KING  with  folder  and 
drive,  1968 

GOSS  Suburban  Units,  Standard  Sig¬ 
nature 

Combo  Press— GOSS  Letterpress  Off¬ 
set,  6  Unit  Mark  II  1960  with  5  color 
cylinders  and  double  2:1  Folder,  and 
GOSS  Metro  2  Units,  1  color  deck, 
double  2:1  Folder  1970,  22V  cutoff 
Capco  72"  Rewinder 
Gregg  36"  Rewinder 
Model  104  Baldwin  Countoveyor 
2  ton  Hyster  Fork  Lift  and  Paper  Clamp 
45"  Jomac  roller  washer 
Goss  Rewind  motor 
Goss  Urbanite  'A  folder 
Goss  Suburban  Folder 
Urbanite  Folder  with  ‘A  fold  and  two  50 
H.P.  drives 

Goss  Suburban/Urbanite  4  position  roll 
stands 

WE  BUY  AND  SELL  LETTERPRESS,  IN¬ 
CLUDING  STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

1  Madison  Street 

East  Rutherford,  New  Jersey  07073 
(201)  438-3744 


8  UNIT  Goss  Mark  1,  23  9/16  cut  off 
16  UNIT  Wood,  23Ti>  cut  oft 
12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 
10  GOSS  Auto  Pasters 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic,  21*2  cut  oft 
GOSS  URBANITE  V4  folder 
6  UNIT  Color  King 

Bramble  Professional  Press.  Inc. 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen.  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 


HOE  Colormatic  3:2  Folder  manufactured 
1961,  23  9/16"  cutoff,  complete  with  dou¬ 
ble  balloon  formers.  As  is,  where  is,  very 
good  condition.  $70,000.  Call  or  write 
James  Fenley,  Memphis  Publishing  Co., 
495  Union  Ave.,  Memphis,  TN  38101, 
(901)  529-2442. 


GOSS  URBANITE  4  black  units  new  1970. 
Urbanite  folder  with  */»  fold  SU  folder  75 
HP  drive.  2-8  position  roll  stands,  press 
new  1970.  Will  sell  as  complete  press  or 
components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  III  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200: 
Telex  25-4388. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  Computer  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment.  Upgrading  your  computer  system? 
We  will  buy  your  present  computer 
typesetting  equipment.  Needed  im¬ 
mediately:  8  VDTs,  2  processors,  2  disc 
drives.  Will  also  consider  phototypeset¬ 
ters.  J.M.C.  Printing,  (212)  895-7220. 


WANTED  TO  BUY: 

S/C  FOLDER 

Call  Scott  (305)  661-4233. 


NEED  IMMEDIATELY:  MODEL  5  or  31 
Linotypes.  Telephone  Cunningham,  (803) 
448-4333  or  237-2282. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
MULLER  227  INSERTER. 

BOX  1781.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  INSERTER. 
Required  by  June  1978.  Box  3299,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payment  must  accompany  order) 

4  weeks  —  $1.40  per  line,  per  issue 
3  weeks  —  $1.55  per  line  per  issue 
2  weeks  -  $1.75  per  line  per  issue 
l  -week  —  $1.90  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 
4-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.30  per  line  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.50  per  line  per  issue 
l-week  —  $2.60  per  line 


Add  $1.50  tor  box  service  and  count  Add  $1.50  per  insertion  for  box  service 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy.  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.75  per  agate  line 
$66. CX)  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classifiad  Contract  Ratos  Available  On  Roquost 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TI¥E 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  Now  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name  _  _  _ 

Address  _  _ 

City  _ State  _  Zip  _ 

Phone  _  - 

Authorized  by  _  ^  _  .  . 

Classification 

Copy 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  _ Weeks _ _Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  •  $75  Lexington  Ave  •  New  York.  N.Y  10022 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rf.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 


TAXES 


INCOME  TAX  SPECIALIST 
to 

Editors 
Journalists 
Free  Lancers 
Media  Executives 
PAUL  MILLER 

26  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11201 
By  mail  or  appointment 
(212)  339-0447 

California:  (800)  852-7631  Op  43 
(800)  824-5136  Op  43 


TELEPHONE  CONSULTANTS 


YOU  CAN  REDUCE  telephone  costs  by 
putting  expert  knowledge  of  telephone 
systems  and  rates  on  your  side  of  the  ta¬ 
ble.  We  supply  that  expertise.  We  are  a 
consulting  firm  specializing  in  designing 
telephone  systems  for  newspapers.  We 
have  helped  over  50  newspapers  reduce 
telephone  costs.  We  can  help  you  too.  If 
you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  system,  send  for  our  free  check  list 
on  how  to  decide  whether  you  should  buy  a 
phone  system.  Com-Co  Communication 
Consultants,  Inc.,  521  Wall  Street,  Suite 
340,  Seattle.  Washington  98121.  (206) 
622-6430. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  575  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Please  be  selective 
in  the  number  of  clips  sub¬ 
mitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope.  Never 
submit  complete  newspa¬ 
pers  or  magazines  unless 
specifically  called  for. 


Editor  &  Puolisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send 
irreplacable  material. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


JOURNALISM,  Assistant  Professor:  ability 
to  teach  basic  courses  in  print  journalism, 
possibly  press  law,  beginning  August, 
1978;  PhD,  professional  experience;  salary 
highly  competitive;  application  deadline 
March  1;  send  letter  and  resume  to  Alan 
Neckowitz,  Director,  Journalism  Area,  De¬ 
partment  of  Communication  Arts,  James 
Madison  University,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

RESPECTED  PROFESSIONAL  for  one-year 
appointment  as  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Journalism.  Prefer  background  in  advertis- 
ng  or  radio-TV,  but  news-editorial  pros 
also  will  be  considered.  Academic  experi¬ 
ence  desirable  but  not  essential.  Job  in¬ 
cludes  teaching,  making  public  appear¬ 
ances,  advising  students  on  professional 
careers.  Salary  $28,000  for  9-month 
academic  year.  Appointment  effective  Au¬ 
gust  15.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer.  Applications  from 
minority  persons  and  women  encouraged. 
Send  application,  including  resume  and 
references,  to  Charles  Pearson,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Wichita  State  Univer¬ 
sity, Wichita  ,  Kansas,  67208,  before 
March  15. 

HEAD,  Section  of  Information  and  Applied 
Communication  in  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Home  Economics  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  and  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Research  and  Development  Center, 

Will  give  administrative  leadership  and 
coordinate  the  total  information  and 
applied  communication  efforts  of  the  Ex¬ 
tension,  Research,  and  Resident  Instruc¬ 
tion  faculties.  Must  have  the  administra¬ 
tive,  educational  and  practical  applied 
communication  experience  to  work  effec¬ 
tively  with  faculty,  students  and  mass 
media. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  PhD  preferred;  MA  re¬ 
quired.  Should  have  administrative,  teach- 
ng  and  practical  experience  in  some  area 
of  applied  communication. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Applica¬ 
tions  accepted  immediately  and  through 
March  1,  1978,  Deadline  may  be  extended. 
Send  tO:  Norma  Deyo.  Search  Committee 
Chairman.  1787  Neil  Ave.,  Columbus,  OH 
43210. 

INSTRUCTOR  Assistant  Professor  to  teach 
courses  in  journalism  and  or  public  rela¬ 
tions.  MA  required;  practical  experience 
preferred.  Annual  appointment— three 
year  maximum.  $10.0()0-$13,000  for  nine  I 
months.  Send  letter  of  application  and  vita 
tO:  Don  B.  Morlan,  Chairperson.  Depart 
ment  of  Communication  Arts.  University  of 
Dayton.  Dayton,  OH  45469. 

Kent  Stale  University  School  of  Journalism 
invites  applications  for  these  positions 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR.  NEWS 
Ability  to  teach  newswriting,  reporting  or 
editing  courses  in  some  combination  with 
media  management,  press  law,  media 
ethics  or  journalism  history:  ability  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  professional  graduate  program 
at  the  Master's  degree  level.  Minimum 
qualifications:  Master's  degree  required, 
Ph.D,  preferred.  Five  years  professional 
news  experience.  Minimum  salary: 
$15,000  for  nine  months. 

INSTRUCTOR  or  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
ADVERTISING  or  NEWS 
(one  of  these  positions  will  be  filled) 

Instrucfor  or  Assistant  Professor  to  teach 
full  range  of  Advertising  courses.  Minimum 
qualifications:  Master's  degree  required, 
Ph.D.  preferred;  two  to  five  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  in  an  agency,  corpo¬ 
ration  or  media  advertising  situation. 
Minimum  salary:  $12,0(X). 

Instructor  or  Assistant  Professor  to  teach 
News-Editorial  courses  including  News¬ 
writing,  reporting  or  editing.  Minimum 
qualifications:  Master's  degree  required, 
Ph.D.  preferred:  two  to  five  years  profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  newspaper  or  wire 
service  news.  Minimum  salary:  $12,000  for 
nine  months. 

Deadline  for  both  positions  is  FEBRUARY 
15th,  1978.  Send  cover  letter  and  vita  to: 
Professor  Ralph  C.  Darrow,  Chairman 
Search  Committee 
School  of  Journalism 
Kent  State  University 
Kent,  Ohio  44242 

Kent  State  University  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer  Affirmative  Action 
Employer 


ALASKA'S  largest  publishing  company  has 
a  vacancy  for  an  assistant  controller.  2-5 
years  experience  required.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  employee  supervision, 
systems  design  and  implementation,  gen¬ 
eral  ledger.  Please  send  complete  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  3627,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Young  aggressive 
and  rapidly  growing  weekly  group  in  a 
competitive  Northwest  suburban  market 
needs  a  strong  General  Manager  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions.  with  an  ability  to  motivate  and  work 
with  people.  We  have  two  award-winning 
newspapers  with  a  daily  future,  a  growing 
market,  and  an  expanded  staff.  Box  3638, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  PARTNER— to  operate  monthly 
business  paper.  Area  5.  Small  investment, 
good  opportunity  for  aggressive  person. 
Triangle,  P.O.  Box  126,  Raleigh,  NC 
27602. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR/MANAGER  with 
strengths  in  editorial  graphics,  staff  moti¬ 
vation,  community  involvement  needed  by 
northern  Ohio  weekly  publication.  Write 
Box  3458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
We  are  a  medium-size  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  1  and  part  of  a  large  national  chain. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  total  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  all  accounting  functions  and  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  performing  cost  benefit 
analysis  for  top  management  expense  con¬ 
siderations. 

We  are  an  aggressive  newspaper  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  environment  and  operate  a  sophis¬ 
ticate  planningbudgeting  system. 
Candidate  should  have  a  degree  in  ac¬ 
counting  and  an  MBA  would  be  most  bene¬ 
ficial  although  It  IS  not  required. 

This  position  has  high  visibility  and  career 
growth  potential  is  excellent. 
Remuneration  package  consisting  of  sal 
ary  and  incentive  is  in  the  low  20's.  .  .  . 
Please  submit  a  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  availability,  references,  and  salary  re 
quirements  to  Box  3542,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


PROGRESSIVE  semi-weekly  with  plans  to 
go  daily  in  the  near  future  seeks  aggressive 
ad  manager  to  build  top  notch  depart¬ 
ment.  Excellent  guarantee  plus  overrides 
South  Texas  market  area  with  unlimited 
potential.  Call  or  write  Pat  Miller,  (512) 
724-8386,  P.O.  Box  1928,  Laredo,  TX 
78041. 


WE  NEED  2  people  who  like  to  sell,  1  ex 
perienced,  1  just  starting  out.  Help  our 
young  aggressive  total  selling  staff  keep 
pace  with  our  rapidly  expanding  market 
Above  average  earnings,  benefits,  and  ad¬ 
vancement  potential.  Contact:  Tim  J.  Don 
nelly.  Advertising  Director,  Wisconsin 
Rapids  Daily  Tribune.  Wl  (715)  423-7200 


ARTIS1 


DAILY,  ZONE  4  needs  creative  artist  with 
flare  tor  layout  and  copy.  Newspaper  ex 
perience  a  must.  Box  3461.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ILLUSTRATOR  WANTED  by  50,000  circu 
lation  daily  in  Southwest  Florida  to  do  car 
toons,  fluros,  and  maps.  Will  consider  re 
cent  graduate  with  proper  background 
Excellent  job  opportunity  with  national 
chain.  Box  3532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Classifieds— 

As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper’s  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 
A  CAREER  CHALLENGE? 

We  are  an  innovative  Zone  5  metro  seeling 
a  sales  oriented  person  for  our  expanding 
management  team.  Union  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Salary  in  the  $20,000  range.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefit  package.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  3617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  needed  for 
daily  and  weekly  publications.  If  accepted, 
you  will  become  a  member  of  our  "Circula¬ 
tion  Brain  Trust"  and  share  ideas  with 
people  who  make  things  happen.  Openings 
anticipated  throughout  the  United  States. 
Write  Personnel  Recruiting  Division,  Con¬ 
solidated  Circulation  Systems,  Inc.,  8801 
Bass  Lake  Rd.,  Minneapolis,  MN  55428. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
growing  13,500  AM  daily.  Should  be 
promotion-minded  and  experienced  in  es¬ 
tablishing  new  routes  and  working  with  in¬ 
dependent  carriers  and  overseeing  mail 
room.  Should  also  be  familiar  with  ABC. 
Great  potential  for  the  right  person.  Zone 
3.  State  salary  range.  Box  3633,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Central  Zone  5  suburban  65,000  weekly 
group  immediate  opening.  Experience  in 
voluntary  pay  and  conversion  from  free  to 
voluntary  helpful.  The  position  offers  an 
exciting  challenge  for  a  sales  and  service 
minded  individual.  Competitive  salary. 
Send  resume  to  or  phone:  Don  Wavra,  Cir¬ 
culation  Director.  Barrington  Press,  2(K) 
James  St.,  Barrington.  IL  60010,  (312) 
381-9200. 


BECOME  «2!  An  Ohio-based  Daily  Sunday 
combination  offers  opportunity  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  second  in  command  sales  and 
service  oriented  person.  Strength  in  sales, 
motor  route  and  staff  training  techniques 
necessary.  If  you  help  us  advance,  we  will 
make  sure  the  same  comes  true  for  you. 
Rapid  growth  offers  you  excellent  com¬ 
pensation,  medical  life  insurance  and  re¬ 
tirement  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  3624,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BIG  OPPORTUNITY  in  Big  Sky  Country  for 
circulator  with  a  love  for  the  West  and  a 
desire  to  get  ahead.  Small  group  of  com¬ 
munity  papers,  two  dailies  and  a  bi-weekly, 
looking  lor  trainee  to  work  into  Circulation 
Manager  position.  Some  travel,  considera¬ 
ble  responsibility  tor  the  right  person. 
Opening  sometime  this  spring.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  background  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  John  Sullivan,  Livingston  Enter¬ 
prise.  Livingston,  Montana  59047, 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  afternoon 
offset  daily  in  a  growing  Zone  4  market. 
Ideal  candidate  has  3-  years  in  field 
strong  strengths  and  dealing  with  people, 
analysis  and  evaluation,  and  planning  and 
organizing.  Person  must  also  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  energetic,  creative  and  willing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  dynamic  management  team.  If 
you  meet  these  requirements  and  enjoy 
challenges,  personal  development,  prog¬ 
ress.  send  resume  describing  yourself, 
education,  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  3643.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGERS 
Relocate  in  beautiful  Colorado  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rockies.  We  are  interested  in  people 
who  can  meet  a  challenge.  Must  have  good 
background  in  service,  sales,  and  collec¬ 
tions.  Must  have  good  personal  production 
record  and  know  the  little  merchants  pro¬ 
gram.  Excellent  company  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3457,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ASSISTANT  Circulation  Manager  position 
on  small  midwest  daily  available  for  the 
right  person.  Need  seasoned  individual 
able  to  handle  competitive  market.  Full 
range  of  benefits.  Start  at  $13,000.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Send  resume  to 
Box  3536,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
MANAGER 

Large  Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market.  We  want  an  idea  man 
strong  on  carrier  promotion  and  DM  incen¬ 
tive  programs.  The  position  offers  an  excit¬ 
ing  challenge  with  a  growing  company. 
Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  3452,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOJOURNALISM 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Midwest  daily  near  50,000  looking  tor  an 
individual  with  proven  abilities,  initiative 
and  has  reputation  of  developing  a  quality 
sales  staff.  Excellent  salary  opportunity, 
fine  package  of  company-paid  benefits 
that  includes  vacation,  hospitalization  and 
life  insurance.  Plenty  of  room  for  ad¬ 
vancement  within  large  group  newspaper 
organization.  Write  Box  3614,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TELEPHONE  AD  SALES  man  or  woman  for 
Chicago  suburban  fraternal  directory  of¬ 
fice.  Full  or  part-time.  Must  be  aggressive. 
Top  commission.  Send  resume  to  Box 
3526.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  midwest 
19,000  circulation  daily.  $14,500  plus 
benefits.  If  you  want  to  work  and  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  challenge,  send  resume  to  Box 
3537,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer. 


CLERICAL 


CLERK  TYPIST  responsible  for  the  han¬ 
dling  and  maintenance  of  copy  files.  High 
volume  of  copy  handled,  requires  fast,  well 
organized  individual.  Typing  skills  a  must 
for  this  position  with  rapidly  growing,  well 
respected.  New  York  based  syndicate. 
Good  advancement  oportunities.  Contact 
Ms.  Richetti,  (212)  371-1250. 


f&P  Classifieds- 
As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper’s  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SALESPERSON  with  general  management 
potential  for  Mississippi  weekly  group. 
Copy,  layout,  markup  eimerience  essen¬ 
tial.  Box  3404,  Editor  &  F’ublisher. 


AN  AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  display  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  representative  is  needed  for 
Nevada's  largest  newspaper.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  live  in  America's 
most  exciting  city  and  join  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  leading  newspaper  groups.  If  you  are 
personable,  have  newspaper  background 
in  display  sales,  have  good  transportation 
and  are  interested  in  a  career,  write:  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  nil  W.  Bonanza  Rd.,  Las  Vegas, 
NV  89106.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Young,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  rapidly  growing  weekly  group 
in  a  competitive  Northwest  suburban  mar¬ 
ket  needs  an  experienced  pro.  Organize, 
motivate  and  sell  with  a  staff  of  4.  Salary, 
commission,  benefits  package.  Box  3639, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PART-TIME  DIRECTORY 
DISPLAY  SALESMEN 
for  Michigan,  Indiana,  North  Wisconsin  to 
sell  fraternal  annual  advertising.  Top 
commission,  repeat  business,  protected 
territory.  Must  be  aggressive.  Send  resume 
to  Box  3525.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


STATE  EDITOR  to  serve  an  area  larger 
than  all  of  New  England,  generating  news, 
features  and  photos  for  Montana's 
biggest,  brightest  daily  through  bureaus, 
correspondents  and  staff  assistance.  A 
professional  and  managerial  challenge  in¬ 
volving  writing,  editing,  layout  and  travel 
for  someone  who  is  now  demonstrating 
drive  and  imagination  in  a  similar  position 
elsewhere.  Reply  to  Personnel  Manager, 
The  Billings  Gazette,  P.O.  Box  2507,  Bil¬ 
lings,  MT  59103.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  M/F. 
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FILM./THEATER  CRITIC 
We're  a  quality  daily  looking  for  a  movie 
and  theatre  critic/reporter.  You'll  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  reviewing  films  and  the  prod¬ 
uctions  of  nearly  two  dozen  community 
theaters  and  for  reporting  on  trends  and 
personalities  locally  and  regionally. 

Our  ideal  candidate  would  have  at  least 
two  years  of  basic  reporting  experience. 
You'll  need  to  know  about  movies  and  the¬ 
ater  and  bring  a  sense  of  fairness  and  bal¬ 
ance  to  your  criticism. 

Send  a  resume,  a  small  selection  of  clips 
and  the  telephone  numbers  of  three  refer¬ 
ences  we  can  check  immediately.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Send  replies  to  Box 
3631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  EDITOR 

Young,  successful  Zone  2  regional 
(100,000^  circulation  in  1  year)  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  its  top  editorial 
post.  Impressive  credentials  in  magazine 
editing  and  a  proven  ability  to  match  pow¬ 
erful  stories  with  provocative  writers  are  2 
prime  requirements.  This  person  should 
also  be  an  effective  administrator,  an  inci¬ 
sive  manuscript  editor  and  a  well-spring  of 
ideas  about  the  region.  We  want  to  make 
this  monthly  the  best  of  its  kind  so  only  the 
exceptional  need  apply.  Send  resume  and 
salaiy  requirements  to  Box  3602,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  DETROIT  NEWS  has  openings  for 
copy  and  layout  editors  with  experience. 
Send  your  resume  and  references  to  Bur- 
dett  Stoddard,  Managing  Editor,  The  De¬ 
troit  News,  615  W.  Lafayette  Blvd.,  De¬ 
troit,  Ml  48231. 


TAKE-CHARGE  Managing  Editor  for  4,000 
ABC  small  town,  5-day,  Zone  6,  daily.  Send 
resume  if  you  are  sharp,  experienced, 
energetic,  literate  and  conservatively- 
inclined.  Manage  staff  of  4,  good  salary. 
Box  3645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  OAKLAND  PRESS  (77,000  pm,  6 
days),  Pontiac,  Michigan,  seeks  perma¬ 
nent  reporters,  feature  writers,  and  copy 
editors.  $10,5(10  to  $16,800  depending  on 
experience.  Strike  conditions  exist.  Call  or 
send  resume  and  clips  to:  John  Coots,  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  The  Oakland  Press,  P.O. 
Box  9,  Pontiac,  Ml  48056  313  332-8181. 


TWO  KEY  PEOPLE,  one  managing  editor 
with  additional  responsibility  over  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  staffs,  as  well  as  news 
and  photo.  Second  person  a  proven  news¬ 
person  who  can  handle  straight  copy,  fea¬ 
tures  and  sports,  also  average  skills  with 
35mm,  or  better.  Excellent  Midwest 
weekly  wants  to  improve  staff  to  improve 
product.  Detailed  resume  and  salary  needs 
to  Box  3252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAW  DEGREE— Nation's  largest  circulated 
law  newspaper  has  opening  for  new  posi¬ 
tion  to  cover  federal  courts.  Law  degree 
and  reporting  experience  required.  The 
Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal,  210  South 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90054.  (213) 
625-2141. 


COPY  EDITOR/ 

ASSISTANT  WIRE  EDITOR 
If  you  have  the  knack  to  hone  run-of-the- 
mill  copy  into  sparkling,  tightly  executed 
prose  and  top  it  off  with  an  imaginative 
head  that  demands  attention,  we  have  a 
position  for  you.  Energetic  40,000  PM, 
Zone  5.  Year  or  more  experience  preferred, 
but  bright  beginner  OK.  Send  resume  and 
non-returnable  sample  of  layout/head  writ¬ 
ing  to  Box  3647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Our  major  news  goal  is  to  qeliver  an  articu¬ 
late.  innovative,  and  interesting  news¬ 
paper  each  day  for  our  some  50.(100  daily 
and  Sunday  subscribers  in  Southeastern 
Massachusetts.  We  seek  a  person  with 
proven  abilities  to  help  us  attain  our  goals 
by  directing  our  enthusiastic  news  staff. 
Serious  applicants  must  have  a  proven 
flair  for  top  news  administration;  strong  in 
human  relations;  eager  for  hard  work,  long 
hours  and  pride  of  accomplishment.  Full 
resume  and  history,  plus  salary  require¬ 
ment  are  requested  with  first  letter. 
Please,  no  phone  calls.  Address  to  Editor, 
The  Standard-Times,  555  Pleasant  St., 
New  Bedford,  MA  02742, 


WE'VE  SUCCESSFULLY  PUBLISHED 
"lifestyle”  weekly  newspapers  for  nine 
years  in  the  (Zone  2)  flagship  city  of  one  of 
America's  largest  chain  operations.  Re¬ 
cently,  we've  acquired  new  owners  with 
the  desire  and  the  financing  to  take  us  "all 
the  way.”  If  you  have  experience  editing 
lifestyle  publications  or  city  magazines, 
apply  for  the  top  editorial  slot  at  our 
unique  publications.  We  will  be  doubling 
our  circulation  to  100,000  and  if  you  can 
excite  your  readers,  send  your  resume  and 
letter  to  Box  3652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

15,000  offset  daily  and  Sunday  in  modern 
VDT  plant  needs  person  experienced  in 
writing,  desk,  layout,  organization.  Plan 
coverage  of  Ohio  University  plus  12  high 
schools.  Supervise  staff  writers  and 
interns.  Samples  and  resume  to  Managing 
Editors,  The  Messenger.  Athens,  OH 
45701. 


PHOTO  EDITOR  for  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News,  150,000  PM  daily,  225,000  Sunday. 
Successful  applicant  will  be  able  to  work 
under  deadline  pressure,  be  able  to  edit 
pictures  the  way  a  skilled  word  editor  edits 
stories,  serve  as  liaison  between  originat¬ 
ing  desks,  photo  department  and  art  de¬ 
partment,  and  contribute  meaningfully  to 
creative  process  of  layout  for  open  pages 
and  section  fronts.  Send  applications  and 
resumes  to  Joe  Fenley,  Managing  Editor, 
Dayton  Daily  News,  4th  and  Ludlow  Sts., 
Dayton,  OH  45401.  Want  to  fill  this  vital 
slot  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  best  qual¬ 
ified  candidate. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Progressive  PM  daily  needs  extra  copy 
editor  who  can  handle  op-ed  page  layout 
too.  New  on  VDT's,  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  right  person,  great  bene¬ 
fits,  negotiable  salary.  Carl  Liberto, 
Shreveport  Journal,  F’.O.  Box  31110, 
Shreveport,  LA  71130. 


EDITOR  to  head  5-member  news  operation 
of  new  crusading  weekly  in  beautiful  Zone 
4  coast  city.  Salary  from  $15,000  plus 
stock  tor  journalist  with  excellent  design 
eye,  hard/soft  news  experience  on  daily, 
weekly  and/or  magazine.  Publisher's  goal: 
Daily  in  5  years.  Tearsheets,  resume  to  Box 
3604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  large  professional  weekly 
newspaper  group.  Prefer  J-grad,  experi¬ 
ence.  Immediate  opening.  Send  resume, 
clips,  salary  needs:  Mike  Duweek,  Towne 
Courier.  Inc.,  423  Albert,  East  Lansing.  Ml 
48823,  (5171  337-1361. 


AGGRESSIVE,  self-starting  city  hall- 
police-court  reporter  needed  by  small 
growing  Florida  daily.  Box  3502,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


DISCOVER  NEW  WRITING  MARKETS, 
Profit  from  our  exclusive  assignment  list¬ 
ings.  Trial  6  issues,  $5.  "Freelancer's 
Newsletter,”  15EP  Wynkoop  (P.  0.  Box 
128),  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 


MAINTENANCE 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINIST 
The  retirement  of  our  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  creates  an  opening  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  machinist.  Knowledge  of  press 
maintenance  important.  Work  also  in¬ 
volves  other  equipment.  Electronics  train¬ 
ing  helpful.  Supervisory  experience  or  abil¬ 
ity  desirable. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  advance 
your  career  while  working  as  part  of  a  team 
producing  a  top-rated  newspaper. 

The  position  offers  good  pay,  full  company 
benefits  and  a  wide  range  of  assignments. 
If  interested,  send  your  resume  to  Bill 
Donaldson,  employe  relations  manager. 

The  World-Herald 
World-Herald  Square 
Omaho,  Nebraska  68102 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


ASSISTANT  PICTURE  EDITOR  needed  for 
growing  state-wide  65,000  Zone  4  daily. 
You  will  help  run  a  staff  of  9  people,  edit 
pictures,  make  assignments,  layout  pic¬ 
ture  pages  and  help  improve  picture  usage 
and  graphics.  Experience  necessary.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  strong,  cliche- 
free  feature  portfolio  needed  by  major 
Southern  California  daily.  Join  large  staff 
on  newspaper  committed  to  good  photo 
usage.  Send  portfolio,  resume.  Box  3648, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  an  energetic  chief  photographer 
who  can  out-shoot  out  current  staff  of  pho¬ 
tographers  and  lead  them  to  greatness.  We 
need  someone  who  is  an  outstanding  pho¬ 
tographer  and  a  good  teacher  with  man¬ 
agement  skills.  We're  a  medium-sized 
newspaper  in  a  Zone  4  community  with  an 
excellent  quality  of  life.  Box  3530,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


NIGHT  PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT  for 
New  Jersey  web  offset  newspaper  plant. 
Must  have  management  experience  with 
strong  production  background.  Knowledge 
of  Goss  presses  essential.  Send  resume  to 
Box  3611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  Urbanite  web  offset  pressman. 
Dynamic  newspaper  group  offers  challeng¬ 
ing  position  for  proven  journeyman  (mini¬ 
mum  4  years  experience  on  Urbanite). 
Strong  maintenance  and  4-color  reproduc¬ 
tion  a  must.  Best  southern  California  loca¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  to  Box  3473,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Goss  Community  Web 
pressman.  7  units,  2-folder  operation. 
Must  have  4-color  printing  experience.  Be 
able  to  handle  a  shift.  We  demand  top 
quality  printing.  Contact  Mr.  Mohr,  1  (800) 
843-6805,  toll  free. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
Major  newspaper  is  seeking  a  "shirt¬ 
sleeve"  production  director  to  manage 
transition  from  hot  type  to  our  new  DYMO 
7A20  cold  type  systems  as  well  as  produc¬ 
tion,  engraving  and  art  and  retouching  de¬ 
partments.  This  position  is  new  and  offers 
a  lucrative  salary.  Send  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  3603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEAD  CAMERA  PERSON/STRIPPER, 
nights  for  North  Jersey  web  offset  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Must  be  experienced  in  all 
aspects  from  camera,  stripping  to  plate 
burning.  This  position  is  not  for  a  trainee. 
Applicant  must  be  fully  qualified.  Call  Al¬ 
lied  Printing Corp.,  (201)  794-0400or send 
resume  to  280  Midland  Ave.,  Saddle 
Brook,  NJ  07662. 


PERSON  TO  HEAD  UP  our  production  de¬ 
partment  from  time  copy  enters  compos¬ 
ing  room  door  until  papers  depart  from 
press.  Knowledge  of  modern  typesetting 
equipment,  camera  and  ability  to  run  and 
maintain  a  Cottrell  V-22  press  a  must.  Po¬ 
sition  now  open  and  must  be  filled  soon. 
Contact  Eldorado  Times,  Eldorado,  KS 
67042,  (316)  321-1120. 


SALES  REPS 


REPRESENTATIVE/Distributor  sought  for 
philatelic  line  of  prestigious  catalogs, 
handbooks  and  complete  philatelic  mate¬ 
rial.  Library  representation  preferred. 
Pamela  Humel,  StanGib  Ltd..  601  Franklin 
Ave.,  Garden  City,  NY  (516)  746-4666. 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Audience 
in  the  World  with  E&P  Classifieds 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  11,  1978 


Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


STRONG  LEADER  and  doer  with  success-  ' 
ful  record  of  accomplishment  seeks  top  ; 
position  with  opportunity  of  challenge  and  i 
growth  potential.  Extensive  knowledge  of  i 
total  operations  and  administration  gained  | 
in  1 5  •  years  with  top  daily.  45.  BA  degree.  ! 
with  lots  of  ability  and  desire  to  fill  general 
management  slot  now  or  later.  Confidence  i 
respected.  Box  3630,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

ADVERTISING-BUSINESS.  Took  over 
mis-managed  weekly.  Cut  cost,  increased  j 
sales,  organized  production,  collected  A'C.  i 
Weekly  or  Daily  to  manager  or  working  I 
interest.  BAr  Relocate.  C.  Butcher,  9802  | 
111th  St.  N.,  Seminole,  FL  33542.  (813)  ! 
393-8607.  i 

I'M  LOOKING  FOR  A  GOOD  HOME  | 
55-year-old  newspaper  pro.  who  increased  ! 
ad  volume  300%  in  last  job.  wants  oppor-  j 
tunity  to  continue  life-long  career  as  ad  I 
manager,  general  manager,  etc.,  in  a  j 
family-like  environment  where  experience,  ! 
success  and  dedication  are  appreciated.  I 
Box  3326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE  young  man  (28)  with  proven 
sales  background  wants  position  with  a 
motivated  sales  force  (display  or  clas¬ 
sified).  1  year  experience  with  2  small  tab¬ 
loids.  Zone  2  preferred  but  will  consider 
others.  Box  3511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIST 


MAJOR  MET  RO  CARTOONIST  wants  out  of 
big  city  rat-race.  Local  editorial  cartoons, 
tabloid  covers,  color  illustrations,  etc.  Will 
do  it  all  to  locate  in  smaller  city.  Box  3520, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONALLY  PUBLISHED  Cartoonist/ll- 
lustrator/Designer  seeks  day-to-day  print 
challenge.  Young  and  degreed  with  proven 
experience  in  alF print  media.  Loves  dead¬ 
lines  and  doesn't  mind  pressure.  Box 
3610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


QUALIF  lED,  youthful  circulation  executive 
looking  for  new  position.  Box  3646,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEED  CIRCULATION  MANAGER?  We  have 
experienced  CM's  anxious  to  make  your 
daily  or  weekly  publications  grow.  For  in¬ 
formation,  write  Kurt  Schumann,  Person¬ 
nel  Recruiting  Division,  Consolidated  Cir¬ 
culation  Systems,  Inc.,  8801  Bass  Lake 
Rd.,  Minneapolis,  MN  55428.  Ail  replies 
confidential.  CCS  recruited  managers  are 
members  of  our  "Circulation  Brain 
Trust” — people  with  ideas  who  make 
things  happen. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER  on  70,000  AM,  PM 
daily,  age  34.  Experienced  in  total  market 
coverage,  voluntary  collect  and  free  dis¬ 
tribution.  Desires  to  relocate  as  manager 
of  small  to  medium  size  publication  or 
staff  position  on  larger  paper.  Box  3477, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR-  presently 
employed  desires  to  make  change- 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation- 
all  replies  confidential.  Resume  sent  on 
request.  Box  3509.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P 
Box  Holder.  However,  if  you  don't  want 
your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  Box  Holder.  Attach  a  note 
listing  newspapers,  groups  or  companies 
you  don't  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put  the 
reply  and  note  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you're 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your 
reply. 


EDITORIAL 


FORMER  EDITOR  of  Notre  Dame  Daily  and 
intern  with  Midwest  metro  daily  seeks  re-  I 
porting  position  with  daily  in  Zone  5.  Box 
3622,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter, photog-  i 
rapher  with  copy  editing  experience  pres-  ! 
ently  employed  on  small  daily  in  Zone  6, 
seeking  job  on  large  metro  daily  (Zones 
2. 3, 5.9).  5  years  full-time,  work  includes 
covering  city/county  government,  crime, 
court  news,  politics  and  public  affairs. 
Also  write  concise  but  colorful  features. 
BA,  MA  journalism.  Box  3612,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT  and  feature  writer.  Ex¬ 
cellent  interviewer.  Solid  experience  on 
major  metro  daily.  Also  work  as  business 
writer.  Clips  prove  what  I  can  do.  Box 
3625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  ,  with  2 
years  experience,  seeks  an  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  to  large  daily  newspaper  in 
eastern  US.  Have  covered  most  major  be¬ 
ats.  Can  handle  features,  layout,  editing 
and  darkroom  work.  Box  3618,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  general  assignment  and 
farm  reporter  with  camera,  darkroom  and 
layout  ability.  Zone  3  or  4.  Box  3605, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTHUSIASTIC,  hardworking  reporter' 
sportswriter  will  be  May  graduate.  College 
newspaper  editor  with  4  years  newswriting 
experience,  also  can  handle  camera.  VDT 
experience.  Can  do  layout  and  write  good 
headlines.  Box  3629.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/EDITOR,  26.  4  years  in  news, 
misses  challenge.City  editor  now  in  public 
relations  seeks  daily  slot.  Flexible.  Person¬ 
able,  professional,  versatile  newswoman 
can  do  features,  hard  news,  layout, 
photos,  edit.  Clips,  references.  Will  move. 
Box  3609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEEKS  POSITION  IN  OHIO 
Sports  editor  with  7  years  experience 
seeks  job  with  top  Ohio  daily.  Excellent 
deskman  and  reporter  and  good  photog¬ 
rapher.  Reply  Box  3626,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MY  COLLEGE  DAYS  ARE  OVER!  Now  I 
need  a  lob!  4  years  on  college  daily  as 
editor,  photographer,  reporter.  Also  layout 
and  production  experience.  Strong  sci¬ 
ence  background.  Box  3637,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  25,  of  small  daily  with 
wire,  photo,  VDT  and  design  skills  seeks 
free  agent  status.  Writer, layout  position 
sought  with  metro-sized  daily.  J-grad  with 
honors,  clips,  tearsheets,  action  pics.  Box 
3628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER'PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  feature 
position.  Won  first,  second  place.  Best 
Feature,  state  press  convention.  Now  as¬ 
sistant  editor,  large  weekly.  Jim  Kershner, 
Box  1675,  Cody,  WY  82414,  (307)  587- 
2231. 


COPY  DESK— rim,  slot,  wire,  news  editor. 
Heavily  experienced,  highly  skilled.  Have 
been  on  a  metro  desk  but  will  consider  any 
size  paper  with  a  reputation  for  quality. 
Any  Zone.  Have  also  been  everything  from 
I  reporter  to  managing  editor.  Money  less 
I  important  than  challenge.  Call  Bob,  (714) 
866-3019,  or  write  Box  3636,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR,  30.  seeks  fresh  challenge.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases  newsroom,  offset 
production.  Converted  weekly  to  daily. 
Former  editor  2  award-winning  dailies. 
Now  edit  52,000  weekly.  Relocate  any 
Zone.  Box  3641.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  writer  can  furnish  feature 
articles  or  columns  on  Puerto  Rico,  includ¬ 
ing  sports.  GPO  Box  2753,  San  Juan,  PAR 
00936. 


COLUMNIST'SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  size  daily.  13  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTE  YOURSELF 
THRU  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
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EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

FORMER  weekly  and  small  (17,000)  daily 
editor  now  with  large  daily  group,  seeks 
return  to  community  involvement  as  take- 
charge  editor  of  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Totally-qualified  non-drinker.  Zones  4,  9. 
Box  2070,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

CITY  EDITOR.  30  years  experience  in  news 
business,  seeks  new  challenge  on  smaller 
paper.  Box  3517,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLIPS  prove  this  3  year  pro  on  88,000 
daily.  Has  also  run  desk.  Wants  to  relocate 
any  Zone.  Box  3454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PERSONNEL 

PERSONNEL  GENERALIST 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  position 
wanted  on  top-rated  major  metro  in  Zones 
6,8  or  9.  First-quality  publications  only 
where  responsible,  probing  coverage  is  the 
order  of  every  day.  Presently  a  news  editor 
with  14  years  reportorial  writing  and  desk 
experience  on  240.000  PM  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Box  3475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ten  years  solid  newspaper  personnel  ex¬ 
perience.  17  years  total  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  34.  Recruitment,  benefit  manage¬ 
ment,  OSHA,  EEOC,  scale  and  grievance 
committee,  training  and  a  "people"  per¬ 
sonality.  Preference  for  Southeast  and 
Southwest.  Send  inquiries  to  Box  3608, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  newswoman,  31,  with  daily 
and  major  metro  experience  as  reporter, 
suburban  editor,  copy  editor  with  slot  po¬ 
tential.  Seeking  job  in  Zone  1,  San  Fran- 

PRESSROOM 

CISCO  or  Philadelphia  areas,  preferably 
with  writing  duties.  Top  recommendations. 
Box  3474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS  METRO  head  pressman.  Proven  abil¬ 
ity  with  strong  leadership  and  experience 
in  all  pressroom  procedures.  Box  3488, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOOD  EDITOR  (Best  in  the  country  and  1 
can  prove  it)  available  Zone  3  or  4.  Box 
3478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 

All  phases  of  news  side  -editing,  report¬ 
ing.  layout.  20-  years  reporting,  editing 
prize-winnirig  dailies,  non-dailies.  2  API 
seminars.  Experienced  working  within 
tight  budgets.  Victor  Salvatore.  Jr.,  c/o 
McGowan,  285  Ave.  C.  New  York,  NY 
10009  (212)  475-7828. 

PRODUCTION 

PROBLEM  SOLVER  cost  conscious  and 
quality  minded.  15  years  experience,  7 
years  management  on  major  offset  daily, 
composition  thru  mail.  Strong  camera  and 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  conservative,  expert 
in  Mideast  (unpopular  views),  student  of 
law,  economics,  energy,  environment.  Edit 
page  or  write  editorials.  25K.  Box  3480. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

All  Zones  and  positions.  Box  3534.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  3>z  years  for  Zone  1 
8,000  daily  seeks  reporting  or  desk  posi¬ 
tion  with  larger  daily  in  any  Zone.  MSJ, 
VDT  trained.  Strong  writer,  thorough 
editor.  Box  3506.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

SEASONED  communicator.  CJS,  12  years 
as  local  newsman,  12  years  writing  and 
media  contact  for  government  on  earth 
science  and  natural  resources,  getting 
swamped  by  environmental  statement 
editing.  Seek  federal, 'private  PIO  where  1 
can  use  real  words  again,  any  metro  area, 
prefer  California.  P.O.  Box  3346,  Portland, 
OR  97208. 

LOOK  AT  MY  CLIPS.  I've  covered  city  halls, 
police,  courts,  consumer,  medical  hard 
news,  features.  Nearly  4  years  reporting 
for  45,000  daily.  Now  hunting  new  hard 
news  or  feature  beat  m  university  city.  Box 
3538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  writer,  photographer  with  pro¬ 
duction  know-how.  Versatile.  Family  man. 
Available  immediately.  Box  3547,  Editor  & 
Publisher 

SAL£S 

VETERAN  SPORTS  REPORTER  with  3 
years  professional  daily  experience  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  desk  work  desires  to  relocate  with 
a  metro  daily  in  any  Zone.  Box  3628.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PERSONABLE  SELF-STARTING  individual 
wants  to  succeed  as  sales  rep.  15  years 
experience  in  trade,  b.w,  4  color.  Strong 
technical,  will  relocate.  Anxious  for 
chance.  (914)  754-8591. 

E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Business  news  reporting 

■■'I  he  American  economy  has  been 
called  the  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World. 
And  the  press  and  public's  ignorance  of 
its  workings,  the  Ninth."  according  to 
James  N.  Sites,  president  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Economic  Freedom,  who  or¬ 
ganized  the  seminar  in  Washington  last 
week  on  business  news  reporting  (page 
12). 

Sites  is  also  senior  vicepresident  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  recently  addressed  a  meeting  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  men  on  this  subject  in  Ak¬ 
ron. 

Sites  said: 

“I  have  been  accumulating  a  large  tile 
over  many  years  on  the  interrelationship 
between  business  and  the  press  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  and  I  will  not  go  into  the  vast 
detail  on  this  subject  at  this  time.  Suffice 
it  to  say  you  don't  have  to  look  too  far  to 
tlnd  businessmen  who  will  cite  painful 
examples  of  inadequate  or  allegedly  hos¬ 
tile  reporting — or  reporters  who  feel 
business  is  failing  to  respond  to  news 
needs. 

"As  a  former  reporter  who.  despite  a 
couple  of  changes  of  title  remains  much 
of  a  reporter  at  heart.  1  must  say  that  I 
myself  get  a  little  tired  of  hearing  the 
press  blamed  for  almost  as  many  sins  of 
our  society  as  business  is  blamed  for — 
and  I  say  this  with  all  due  regard  for  the 
very  nature  of  the  press  in  accenting  the 
negative  rather  than  the  positive,  in  re¬ 
porting  the  divorces  rather  than  the 
happy  marriages,  in  playing  up  the  ac¬ 
cusations  rather  than  the  defense. 

"Can  we  really  expect  more  of  the 
press  than  the  general  standards  of  the 
society?  Or  of  businessmen?  I  myself  be¬ 
lieve  the  answer  can  only  be  ye.s — that 
leaders  in  any  field  have  a  special  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  setting  an  example  for 
all — in  effect  for  leading." 

Sites  said  that  in  recent  years  business 
and  economic  news  has  suddenly  moved 
from  “that  remote  section  between  the 
sport  pages  and  the  comics  onto  Page 
One  and  into  top  position  on  network 
newscasts."  But  reporters  who  could 
cover  and  interpret  that  new's  have  been 
hard  to  find. 

The  nation's  recent  economic  crisis 
has  “underlined  a  wide-felt  need  for 
trained  reporters  who  could  grasp  the 
basics  of  economic  developments  and 
convey  a  better  understanding  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  significance  of  these  to  the  pub¬ 
lic."  he  said. 

Lack  of  understanding  of  the  economy 
has  given  rise  to  the  following  reporting 
problems,  he  said. 

“First  might  be  listed  fragmentary 
reporting — the  reliance  on  one  source  or 
the  mistaking  of  a  piece  of  a  story  for  the 
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whole  picture.  You  may  recall  that  when 
John  S.  Knight  spoke  to  the  Akron  Press 
Club  recently,  he  condemned  the  old 
news  technique  of  attributing  informa¬ 
tion  to  an  anonymous  ‘reliable  source.' 
Yet  reporters  go  on  allowing  themselves 
to  be  used  by  politicians  to  lloat  trial 
balloons  on  policy  initiatives  or  to 
undercut  the  opposition. 

“The  press,  especially  television,  is 
also  being  badly  “used"  by  extremists 
and  others,  on  the  basis  that  the  greatest 
coverage  is  given  those  who  shout  the 
loudest  or  are  the  most  adroit  at  staging 
"news  events." 

“A  related  problem  attends  the  head¬ 
long  rush  into  “investigative  reporting." 
w  ith  all  that  means  in  terms  of  so-called 
personalized  or  advocacy  journalism  or 
editorializing  within  news  stories. 

"Another  disturbing  news  phenome¬ 
non  revolves  around  so-called  “pack 
journalism" — the  tendency  for  much  of 
the  Washington  press  corps,  in  particu¬ 
lar.  to  cover  the  same  subjects  from  the 
same  sources  in  much  the  same  way.  A 
case  in  point  is  a  remarkable  study  by 
Wall  Street  Jaiinial  editors  Robert 
Bartley  and  Jude  Wanniski  of  coverage 
of  the  anti-ballistic  missile  controversy, 
the  automobile  emissions  debate  and  al¬ 
legations  of  an  oil  industry  energy  crisis 
“conspiracy."  They  point  out  that  press 
corps  attitudes  are  frequently  shaped  by 
what  they  term  someone's  "initial 
simplistic  explanation"  and  that  this 
tends  to  shape  reporting  for  months  to 
come — despite  the  best  efforts  to  show  it 
may  be  demonstrably  wrong. 

“Perhaps  the  greatest  economic  re¬ 
porting  challenge  of  all.  however,  lies  in 
the  need  to  simplify  this  dense  “dismal 
science"  and  to  make  news  develop¬ 
ments  really  meaningful  to  the  average 
person.  As  CBS'  George  Flerman  says, 
economics  must  be  considered  a  foreign 
language:  It  requires  translation.  This 
clearly  includes  terms  like  Gross  Na¬ 
tional  Product,  the  Consumer  Price  In¬ 
dex.  productivity  rates  and  the  foreign 
trade  deficit. 

“Finally.  Washington  reporting  is 
made  doubly  difi'icult  because  this  fair 
city  must  surely  be  the  one  place  on 
earth  where  sound  travels  faster  than 
light.  Here  is  a  cirus  of  curved  mirrors 
and  distorted  images,  of  lights  and 
shadows,  of  smokescreens  and  red 
herrings — where  it  daily  becomes  more 
difficult  to  separate  fact  from  fiction. 

“Here  is  the  place  where  the  special 
interest  has  come  to  be  favored  over  the 
public  interest,  where  personalities  and 
politics  are  emphasized  over  policies  and 
positions,  where  problem  symptoms  and 


results  are  feverishly  attacked  rather 
than  ciiuses.  where  short-run  gains  are 
the  reigning  goal  and  the  long-term  is 
interpreted  as  the  next  election. 

“Except  for  shining  exceptions.  Wash¬ 
ington  reporters  thus  often  get  snared 
into  transmitting  to  the  nation  some 
weird  economic  illusions  and  delusions. 
For  instance  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
free  lunch — that,  somehow,  by  running 
to  government,  people  <  </«  get  something 
for  nothing. 

“.  .  .  That  we  need  only  tax  business 
to  pay  for  government's  mounting 
largesse — as  though  businesses  can  pay 
out  anything  they  don't  first  collect  from 
the  public  as  customers. 

“.  .  .  That  government  can  somehow 
create  and  pass  out  money  it  does  not 
first  take  away  fiom  us  as  taxpayers. 

“.  .  .  That  deficits  do  no  real  harm — 
it's  only  money  we  owe  to  each  other. 

“.  .  .  That  people  really  don't  have  to 
work  harder  to  produce  the  greater 
wealth  everyone  wants — we  need  only 
carve  up  the  economic  pie  differently 
and  give  everyone  a  biggei  slice. 

“Combine  all  these  challenges  with 
normal  reporting  pressures  and 
headline-deadline  approaches,  and  the 
wonder  is  not  that  some  Washington  re¬ 
porters  do  poorly,  but  that  so  many  do 
so  well!" 
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"WHEN  WE  CONVERTED 
WE  GOT  WHAT  WE  , 
HAD  TO  HAVE...  / 
A  TOTAL  J 
4'  SYSTEM,  TOTAL  Q 
J  SERVICE  AND 
i  TOTAL  SUPPLY" 


TOM  TAYLOR 
GENERAL  FOREMAN 
New  York  Times 


"We  knew  the  changeover  was  going  to  be  a 
mammoth  job.  We  had  to  have  someone  that 
could  quickly  set  up  a  platerooni,  jtrain  our 
people  and  supply  us  with  whatever  it  takes  to 
go  offset.  Western  did  all  of  it— what  a  relief." 

Tom  Taylor,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  a  thing.  And  still 
doesn't . . .  for  Western's  continual  follow-up 
service  and  quality  products  assure  a 
smooth  operation. 

Are  you  converting  to  offset  or  Di-Litho? 

If  so,  consider  Western's  complete  plateroom 
conversion  package.  We'll  lay  out  and  design 
your  plateroom — train  your  people  and  supply 
you  with  everything  you  need — machinery, 

plates  and  chemistry _ and  follow-up 

service,  too— continual  follow-up  service  to 
keep  you  operating  smoothly. 

Remember  WESTERN— fully  experienced  in 
all  areas  of  plateroom  set-up  and  supply. 

For  more  information,  write  Hugh 
McGaughy — he'll  give  you  the  good  news,  or 
call  Hugh  at  our  toll-free  number 
800/325-3310.  We  will  also  send  you  a 
package  of  literature— and  have  a  Technical 
Representative  call  if  you  wish. 


Tom  Taylor  and  assistant  Mac  Russell  check  quality. 
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3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 


The  Cincinnati  Post's  food  editor  believes  in 
old-fashioned  kitchen-testing  . . . 
and  our  readers  can  taste  the  difference. 


You  won't  find  many  food  editors  as  dedicated  as  Joyce  Rosen- 
crans.  Her  kitchen  is  her  office.  She  kitchen-tests  every  recipe 
appearing  under  her  byline.  It's  no  wonder  she's  a  trusted  friend 
to  many  Cincinnati  Post  readers.  Her  food  coverage  is  iust  one 
of  the  reasons  why  people  trust  The  Post. 


At  The  Post 

credibility  is  our  standard 
. . .  and  our  readers 
can  tell  the  difference. 


The  Cincinnati  Post 


A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 


